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ABSTRACT 

This document addresses the recommendation regarding 
community adult education information services in California's 1989 
Strategic Plan for Adult Education. It presents an analysis of the 
state of the art, the nature of the California model, and four policy 
proposals to help guide its development. Chapter 1 offers a history 
and summary of the recommendation and lists its objectives. Chapter 2 
is a review of relevant literature. Chapter 3 covers options for 
implementing the recommendation, including: policy issues and 
options, an overview of options, criteria for evaluation of options, 
and a comparison of pros and cons of the alternative approaches. 
Chapter 4 contains the four policy proposals. (CML) 
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Letter of Transmittal 



Community Adult Education Information Services is one of founeen 
recommendations set forth in the Adult Education for the 2J$t Century: Strategic Plan to 
Meet California's Long-Term Needs. It addresses the need for comprehensive, impartial 
and readily available infomiation about learning opportunities and to assist adults in selecting 
programs which meet their needs. 

This policy options paper discusses (1) the recommendation, (2) related research and 
models which help elaborate on the information services system, (3) initial policy issues and 
options, and (4) our proposals. 

Based on this discussion, the Interim Steering Committee Members, its sub- 
committees, and leaders in the adult education programs and other interested persons can 
help us elaborate on and refine tlie proposals. 
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Executive Summary 

The Community Adult Education Information Services recommendation 
addresses the need for cross agency information about available learning 
programs and services in the community. It combines the demand for an 
electronic cross agency information broker at one or more locations with the 
provision of outreach, intake, assessment and guidance services. This paper 
presents an analysis of the state of the art, the nature of the California model and 
four policy proposals to help guide its development. 



T^bis paper addresses the need for and basic coosideratioDS in the 
design of a Community Adidt Education Infonnation Send Itis 
one of fouiteen option papers addressing the recommendations ptoposed in 
California's i98S-89 Strategic Plan for Adult Education. 

Tbe paper is the first of three woridng papers on Strategic 
Recommendation 3, Community AiuU Education Itrfdrmation Services. 
Each paper builds on tbe previous ones. Each is reviewed by a group of 
selected advisors. The analysis for the policy options paper is guided by 
background research and policy recommendations for the Adub Education 
for the 2ist Century. 



Objective: Isolate Policy Issues and Options 



The focal objective of this paper is to isolate options for implementing 
the proposed community adult education information services that can be 
assessed in the otxt stage of development-the feasibility analysis. 

Ibe proposed Adult Education Inftnmation Services are intended to be 
combined with recommendations to develop an Integrated Adult Education 
DaU System and a credit-card-like Adult Education Access Card 
{EduCoidrH)* to fonn the core of a "collaborative infrastfucture**. Its 
concept and design has been influenced substantially by the east coa5t 
"education brokering'' movement and State of Michigan's Human 
Invesunem System. 

The Commttnity Adut Education Ittformation Services will provide 
individuals with assessments of their educational needs arxl impartial 
information about all available learning opportunities. This service would 
pruvi(te a clearinghouse that uses state-of-the-art information technology to 
access existing individual educational records and information about 
programs. These services could be located in a number of locations 
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The proposed 
information- 
assessment-referral 
service emphasis 
hinges on providing 
the adult learner with 
up to date information 
on (1) available 
services, (2) an 
assessment of 
learner's needs, 

(3) the learner's 
entitlements and 
options, and 

(4) assistance in 
making informed 
choices about 
available education 
and training. 



(e.g. libraries and counsdiog oemers) as part of a cross-ageocy computer 
netwoik. The primary functioiis of these services would be to: 

Provide individuals with impaitial inforoiatioD and 
goidaDoe coooefniDf the nature and quality of 
alternative educaiioo&l programs. 

Publicize avaiUUe educational opportunities and 
improve undentaoding and access to tbeae progruns. 

CoosoUdate gutdanoe, counseliiig and certification 
services into ceotial locations for ease of access and 
cost-efiectivenen (some guidance staff may remaifl at 
provider sites to provide ongoing services). 

Provide standard asaesimcnii of educational needs and 
ceitificaiioo of demonstraied stills and knoniedge 
(providers m^ still retain tbeir own assessment and 
ceitification piooeduves). 

Provide **user friendly'* resources to access information 
about programs (€.g. iq)|riication of interactive 
computer systems with gnpUcs, multi-lingual options 
and voice cootrol to ease use). 

Develop and maintain cross-agency data concerning 
the putidpadon trends, learning achievement of 
individual paiticqNuits, and available opoungs in 
echxcational prognms. 

Each service locadon would be oounselor-suppofted, 
and provide all adults wUi the information r^^eded to 
make imelligeirt choices about their edncttional 
activities. Efttfts would be made to attract adults from 
all walks of Ufe while providing spedMl resources to 
ensure that educationally '^disenfranchised'* adults aie 
given the support required to make important 
educational decisions. 

The ]Hoposed iffonfiation-assessment-referral seivice emphasis hinges 
on providing the adub learner with up to date infoimation on (1) available 
services, (2) an assessment of learner's need^, (3) the learner's entitlements 
and options, and (4) assistance in making infnmed choices about available 
education and training. 

The involvement of employers in this system would offer methods to 
create puUic-privste training programs or referrds to existing ones. Other 
innovative possibilities are suggMted. The community adidt infoimation 
services is pait of the core of the education and basic stills training system. 
This services system will combine inter-agency resources to serve the 
diverse needs and interests of adult learners. 



Other Objectives 



The community information services system must meet other 
objectives. It must reliably and accurately maintain information on the 
service needs, the prognun environment, availaUe services, learner needs 
and characteristics and program outcomes. It is expected that the 
information services will define program peifomiance and will, eventually. 
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be »We to diipUy the expected coits aod leaniing expecmioDs for diftoent 

^^ttuits of piyment «nd tchieveBient, the lyitem wiU be able to lepoit 
peifoimanoe outcomes. 

Tbe need for these infomuiiiio and refcml a&R) senoces in aduk 
education has grown as the result of important ,«>a«*>«»«l 
Si w«ic shiSin the United saws. Seveial of these shUU «e 
proJS^ coodnue weU into the 1990's. They constitute somev»hat 
discrete markets for learning services. Hiey mdude: 

Need for Better Educated Woifc Force 
Need to ReMfa Alieoaied Leamen 
Growth of Women Woikers 
General Need for Educational Access 
Increase in older and disabled woricers 

To date, there have been few channels for the types of cooperation 
required for educational brokering. Each community has subwts of ser^^ce 
s^ems that have developed and maintained educational informanon 
daubases separately. For the moat part, educational brokermg services 
have developed in three institMiooal environments: 

Educational Counseling Services 
Libraries 

Social Agency Referral Services 

Rve areas of possible cooperation in providing educational brokering 
services have been identified. These W 
(2) expert advice, (3) direct provision of informanon only, 
^oS. of guid«K:e. information «>d refeinL <«««P»«^^ 
and records maintenance. n>esc five areas of cooperation are progressive 
levels of the same basic service provisioa These service activities can be 
divided into activs and passive categories or direct and supportive services. 

The successfiil information services programs have been patient in 
their design and implemematioa They have devdoped wiA community 
linkages aod involved the coUaborating programs in the plannmg and in 
opniuioas. The importance of invoWing agencies wiA a hiswry of 
iooovation and ckariy defining the cooperating agencies roles is stressed. 

Identified problem areas in implementing community information 
services inchide the (1) lack of financial planning and available resource. 

(2) the uneven trarwrion from demonstration to institutional programs, and 

(3) the lack of evaluative research on these programs. 

In the descriptive model there are several sets of activities which «an be 
considered the probable domain of the community adult education infor- 
mation services or an information services system. These fiincticns are: 

(1) Planning and Describing Programs 

Develop and standardize program descriptions. 
Ongoing updates of information on programs. 
Use of assessmem and referral outcome dau to 

evaluate and plan programs. 

Use of program partic^ation and achievemem data to 

evaluate and plan programs. 
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Use of post-program foUow-up dau to evaluate and 
plaDpTOframs. 



(2) Mtintenance and Use of EiuCardj^ and Integrated 
Dau System 

• Establish or update EduCardj^ and intcjrated 
database. 

Provkte infoinutioD about pfogiams and opcioos. 

(3) Assessment and Placement of Learners 

Leaner cbecb itto infoimatioo service. 
Luerview learner and coUea intake infonnatioa 
Conduct, iqxlM or review assessment of skills and 
q)Cinide. 

* Review snd select program. 
Refenal and pie-registratioa 

At tbe local level this database will provide current infocmation on 
(1) needs analysis, (2) services availabie and provided, and (3) assessments 
of the services provided. It is dis thiid n^Mnsibiliiy which will prove tbe 
most trouUescme and cootroversial as it supednqKMes a common 
evahiative strucoue on ddiveiy of edocidoo snd basic skills ttiiniiig 
related services. However, without this information, it is almost impossiUe 
to determine whettier the services are impacting the needs and wbMher the 
service providers are indeed deliveriiig services effe ' ly. The addition of 
this evaluative funcdoo closes the pluniQg and analysis loop to permit self- 
q)praisal and cross-agency appraisal regarding needs versus services versus 
outcomes. 

Employer related information should be an information services 
component Job lisdngs, qpedal Qrientadon programs, listings of education 
and skill requirements, and public-private training ventures should be 

included. 

Research to date does noi immde a close model to emulate. 
Developmental wo± being done in NficUgan and possiUy New Jersey will 
ofGer some guidance, as will the Monroe county. New York and San Mateo 
counties information services systems. However, our indusion of outreach 
as an I&R fonction and tbe requirement for a quite detailed and explicit set 
of provider data, makes the California model sdnd somewhat alone. 



• Level of Centralization 
Inmding Reqionsibility 
Recruitment of Leamos 

• Level and Nature oi Staffing and TechiK>logy 

These issues are selected because they must be examined before 
ylditionsl feasibility analysis can move forward. Readers are encouraged 
to identify ottier issues and options for inclusion during the advisory 
process. There are four basic issues identified which begin to define tbe 



Policy Issues and Options 



The develqxnent issues and options discussed are: 
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fnxam of the ooa M wi i ty tefarmntioo •cvicet. each ime tevml 
opdooi « pmedtodt wtlh the ttwWuaiirlim thai they could uksatm 
odwritnetmdopdoiit. Theym: 

Issue 1: Commuily lafbniuitiott Senrkes 
System Model 

(1 ) Oeoinlte the InfooMCioo Synen • Centralize alt 
the fimetionswilhom sponsor. 

(2) GattohaeliifcaiuiioDSemoesa^ 

Aoesncnu Plioeiiiett iDd £dkiCanfm 
CentraUse b^fimnatioii services and decentralize 
the other Junctions. 

(3) I^LocdStahehoUeo Decide -Se/iAtfavfra// 
goals and standards and let the local stakeholder 
groups decide. 

Issue 2: Fundfaig Commiuiity lofomuitiM Services 

(1 ) New Stale Legistatioa 

(2) Assess Stakefaolden Propoitioiuttdy 

(3) SedL Research and Devdopmenl (R&D) Rmdiog 

i4) Make StakeboldeoRespoosibk, but Assess for 
Infoimatkm aixl RefiuiaL aiKi Ccmi^^ 

Issue 3: Encourage Proactive Outreach 

(1 ) Centralize Outxeacb 

(2) Decentrabae the Outreach Activities 

(3) Let Local Stakeholders Decide 

Issue 4: Determine the Level a td Nature of Staffing 
and Technology 

(1) Low Stafl^gh Tech 

(2) High Stafit/High Tech 

(3) High Stafi^Low Tech 

Four staff proposals are made to refine the community information 
services design. A balance is strode to select options that aie effective, cost 
e£Bcieitt and acoepuble to stakehokleis. Tbe evaluation criterton reflect 
this balance. The ioqK)ftance of learner privacy is stressed as a criterion, 
but does not impact the proposals at this point 
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Policy Proposals 



Litiifly few Mopottb hive been made. Upon leview by fr e Dy an d 
Infoimitioo SobcQaiiiiitw of ibe Ii^ 

wemievisadwdexpMdedioseveQ. The propooto tie let foith to Mllilt 
1 and discaned to dedal to the polky cptwoe pq^ 



PROPOSALS FOR DBVBLOHNC THE COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION SERVICES SYSTEM 



(1) Create a 

qnttM with optieae fer lecal 



(2) 



and nataMMoe vBder eM atency aabject to 



(3) SeekneeaitlianddeaMiistratlentaidetobce;^ 
ioqpleaeenttfieaMNkL 

(4) Enabk local itakaholdere to deteradm their approach to 



(5) AdoptacoMiMity iB ieri a tieo<yeteaithean 
appropriate ariz of itair and techMloiy. 

(6) DerignthecowwitytatonaattooeerTfceetoeerve^ 
Mtds of ov dhwee iBDiaatt and caltwal coraai^^ 

(7) Adopt and adapt the proceaier the CDE career 
tmodd. 



Tlie next step is to lesearch the feaaibiBty of dcvdoptog the co^ 
tofonnatioQ eervices system. Feedback from the Stocitof Comnri 
the agency admtttstmois will guide OS. In paiticular we will cootmne to 
refine the issues and analysis by : 

Coodnotog to research viable m'^ls and elaborating its 
features. 

Examining the technical feasibility of the system. 
Assessing the usabiUty and political feasibility of the model. 

Detailtog legal and stamtoiy issues and conditions. 

Defining the costs of the devcloproent and operations of the 
model witbto a five year context 

The policy opdon pqxr for Recommendations daboraies on diese 
mato poii«s to describing and refintog the community informatioci services 
systernT It should be read carefelly to feUy understand the model and its 
robust characteristics. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction and Overview 

Learners need a comprehensive, impartial and easy to use 
information service that provides skill assessments, counseling, and a 
comprehensive overview of available education and training services. 



This paper addresses the need for and basic 
considerations in the design of a Conimunity Adult Education 
Information Services system* It is one of fourteen option 
papers addressing the recommendations proposed in 
California's l9Zi-i9 Strategic Plan for Adult Education. 

This paper is the first of three woricing papers on Strategic 
Recommendations, Community Adult Educaidon 
Information Sei¥ic€s. Each paper builds on the previous ones. 
Each is reviewed by a group of selected advisors. The analysis 
for the policy options paper is guided by background research 
and policy recommendations for the Adult Education for the 
2 J St Century. Two other documents provide a background for 
this paper 

Cdlifomia StaU Plan for Adult Basic Education, 
Adult Education Unit, Division of Youth, Adult 
and Alternative Educational Services, California 
Departmentof Education, June 9. 1989 

This plan sets the parameters for Strategic 
Plan implementation over the next four years. 

Workplan for Local Planning Consortia, Adult 
Education Institute for Research and Planning, 
Adult 2000 Project, January 2, 1990 (Draft). 

This paper outlines the specific steps to design and 
implement the Strategic Plan and the selection of 
demonstration consortia sites. 

These papers and plans are referenced in the report. 
Readers are encouraged to review these documents for a more 
complete background on the topic and the two related papers. 

At the onset, it is important to emphasize that the plans and 
guidelines put forth in tfiis paper are not intended to create a 
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mcmolithic tdministrative structure that would inhibit 
innovation aiul rrsponsiveness at the local level. Rather, the^ 
are presented to allow educational providers to maintain their 
own mission and identity while participatin| in die 
development of a collaborative infirastructure of common 
procedures, performance measures, financial incentives and 
decision making mechanisms diat use maiket mechanisms to 
allow learners and community stakeholden to build upcm 
existing program successes. 

The l(Hig-term ^oal is to improve the content and delivery 
of educatiomd services to adults who wish to pursue learning 
through institution-; other than four year colleges and 
universities. 

This paper is organized into four chapters. These chapters 
are as follows: 

( 1 ) Introduction and Overview of Recommendation 

(2) Review of Literature and Infmnaticm 

(3) Options for In^lementin^ Recommendation 

(4) Proposals and Future Actions 

The focal objective of this piq)er is to isolate options for 
implementing the proposed Community Adult Education 
Information Services that cai> be assessed in the next stage of 
development-die feasibility analysis. 

This chapter will provide a history and summary of 
Proposals, explain how the information service would 
function as part of a ^^collaborative infrastructure'', and specify 
objectives for the recommendation. 



History and Summary of the Recommendation 



The recommendation for community adult education 
information services comes fix>m a long-term planning process 
initiated in October 1988 by the Adult Education Unit of die 
Youdi, Adult and Alternative Educational Services (YAAES) 
Division of die CaUfomia Department of Education (CDE). It 
was developed under the guidance of a twenty-six member 
Adult Education Advisory Committee appointed by State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Bill Honig. Their charge 
was to develop a long-term vision of adult education in the 21st 
century. 

The proposed Adult Education Irtfurmation Services are 
intended to be combined with recommendations to develop an 
Integrated Adult Education Data System and a crcdit-card-like 
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Adult Education Access Card {EduCordnd, to form die core of 
a "collaborative infirastnictuit*'. Its concept and design has 
been influenced substantially by the east coast *'educati<m 
brokering** niovement^ and State of Michigan's Human 
Investment System.^ 

The exact text of Reccmunendatira 3, as it appears in the 
full-length version of Adult Education for the 21st Century, is 
as follows: 



There is an argent need to piavide aduh learners with 
compithensive, impartial end easOy aocessOde information about 
available educational oppodunities and help temn choose 
programs that best meet tbdr needs. Most communities have 
many excellent eckucational programs. But usen of adult 
education, whether they be individuals or businesses, are 
commonly lost when they seek an ovenriew of avidlaUe prognuns 
and information about the quality of programs and bow diey serve 
specific needs. Further, many adult kamers are frustrated 
because they do not receive adequate assessmentt (tf dieir 
learning needs to help them choose among alternative progiams. 
As a result, the value and ultimate p^oraiance of existing 
programs is beiog undercut by die inability of users to find the 
program dut best suits their goals. 

Ihe role of die Community Adult Edueadou Infitrmadon 
SenHcis will be to provide individuals widi assessments of dietr 
educational needs and impartial infiormation about all available 
learning opportunities. This service would provide a 
clearin^KXise dutt uses state-of*die-art information technology to 
access existing individual educational records and infonnation 
about programs. These services could be located in a number of 
locations (e.f . libraries and counseling centers) as part of a cross- 
agency computer network. Tt^ itfimary functions of diese 
services would be to: 



^ Betty Tbiock,ni)e Education BraktringMowom^ 
Jtney, December 1919. 

^ The idee for •Conuiiumty Aduh Bdiieetk»Infoni^ 
System cuiitnily under developoM in the SiMe or Mid^^ IMerlMidenidplmtteOovifiMr.lfidu^ 
0)imcfl of HumiD Invesimem to impkmini • "4^^ 

itseerdiindicatinc that the iteiewMMBtMioiMprab^ Aa AduhUiency Teik 

Foroehadfoimdama»of|mffamt«iMli«eoumwiihdilM^ 

lacarmnended polioet to eoordiaie Mfvket end eneUe dM learner ID 

and education. CntraltotheMichitettiy8iemen(nihekieifMteorhunuaiefvin 

lervkci iyitcm,and(3)aniMctrtteddauiyfiem whkhfiiatttresdieQieoralean^ 

her tervioe infonnation. Oneortheeaily|ModucuhailMadiieciofyorjobtrainintendf^atedtefvi^ 

k>caU by ooimty, aeendet and promnu that have omdal rMDonn 

PanioDMt cateconet are identSfied by icons for quidc leooaution (CrMtiiw e //mnnw /mmsInimI SmImi: JttfMH l# MeG#MrMr, 
MicM]^ J^Tainint Coordinaiiai Council, Match 19S9; T*e MkkipMilmmH imwn»m§ni FmmiMi tki MUhiimm Opfmim^ 
Ceiil, &ate of Mtchigan. Jnnaiy 19S9; and IjuffHiif to Ptfk: A Oimfrf rfUkkiiM'i M TrmUdng Md Uikttd Smrpkm. 
Governor*! Oflioe for Job Training. Vol 4. 1988). 
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• Vtonde individuals with impmial infonnation and 
guidance' ccncemiog the nature and quality of 
altenuttive educttioaal pioframs. 

• Publicize available educational opportunitiei and 
improve understandinf and access to theae propams. 

• Consolidate guidance, counseling and certification 
services inio central locations for ease of access and 
cosi-effectiveneas (some guidance suJ may remain at 
provider sites to provkle CQgoing services). 

Provide standard as s esim e nu of educ a tion a l needs and 
certification of demonstrated ddlls and knowledge 
(providers may still retain their own assessment and 
cemDcaiton proceoms/* 

Provide "user friendly" resources to access Isfcrmation 
about prognuns (rg. indication of iaiBractive 
computer systems with gn|4dcs, multi-tingusl options 
and voice control to ease use). 

• Develop and maiDt»i«t cross-agency data concerning 
the partidpatioo trends, learning achievenMnt oi 
individual parddpants, and avaibMe openings in 
educational programs. 

Each service location would be counselor*supported, 
and provide aD adults widi the information needed to 
make intelligeot choices lAout their educttkmal 
activities. Efforts wouki be made to attract adults from 
all walks of life while provkfing qiedal resources to 
ensure that educattonally "disenfranchised" adults are 
given the support required to make important 
educatKHud deacons. 



Recommeadatkm 3 

ADULT EDUCATION INFORMATION SERVICES 

Esmblish local centeis linked to a "user friendly" computer 
network to provide individuals with: 

• Impartial and comprehensive informatkm about 
the availability and quality of educatk>nal 
programs. 

• Assessments of individual educatkxud needs. 

• Assistance in choosing and enrolling in the 
program that best meets individual needs. 

• Linkage to a statewide computer network to 
frcilitate oransfer of individual records to new 
locations. 

These services should be available through existing facil- 
ities such as libraries and school guidance centers. 



^ Guidance refers to thr process of assisting leamen in understanding and maldng decisians lefaiding progrMn opiioas. The 
guidance process is faciUuted by the program, labor market, and other uforaiMion available in the community infoRnation sesvices 
system. 
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Addiiionil benefits would abo oome from iheie torvkes. 
FinU use of toch eervioes ihouU iocitise the <|ttiility of 
educttiottil decisions, and tiwrelqr reduce provider expenses 
resulting from course changes and dropouts. Second, soch 
facilities would fill an in^oitant gap by bearing die snsO 
businesses that create most new jobs, but sit conwMxily und)le to 
affocd education sod traittiiig prognnSt to achieve ea^ acceas to 
educational services initaMf lo each hidividoal caoployee. 
Finally, the conqMHer network used to provide these services 
could serve as an informatiOQ bsb to enhance die recrottOMBnt of 
targeted lesmer groups. For exanplei neighborhood outitiafh 
workers equipped with modem*linked Isptop compoMS or 
TV-liidced interactive terminals might canvas neighborhoods to 
provide assessment and guidance services. 

Cooqxments of die Cammmiity AiuU Eduadom 
IttformadoH Sirwieet already eidst However, die ftdl rsoge of 
services envisioned in diis proposal have not yet been conibined. 
In Florida, for example, kgidation has created eqwimentsl 
**Uteracy centers" at four community colleges and adult schools. 
They provide intensive outreach nd recruitment, midti-media 
publicity campaigns, and free instructiooal materials to boUi 
tutors and students. All these oenten are prohibited from 
providing direct instruction. Along a similar line, a number of 
community Educational Brokering Co&ters were establiAed in 
New Yoric, Fkmda and odier states during the 1970's to provide 
information and guidsnce about a broad rsnge of adult and 
continuing education ofvortunities. 



The above text and discussion of Recommendation 3 will 
be used as a guideline in developing qpdons for implementing 
the Community Adult Education biformation Service. 



Part of a "Collaborative Infrastructure** 



The community adult education information services 
recommendation addresses the ne«d for cross agency 
infomuition about available programs and services witihin a 
community. The concept combines the need for an electronic 
cross-agency ''clearinghouse*' with one or more locaticms and 
comprehensive ^idwce and counseling services where 
learners can receive assessnoents of their needs and programs 
best suited to meet their needs. These services are to be 
provided in a supportive and easy-to-use setting. 

The proposed information'ossessment-referral service 
emphasis hinges on providing the adult learner with up to date 
information on (1) available services, (2) an assessment of 
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The involvement 
of employers in 
this system would 
offer methods to 
create public- 
private training 
programs or 
referrals to 
existing ones. 



learaer's fieeds,^ (3) the learner's entidements and opdons. and 
(4) assistance in making informed choices about available 
education and training. 

Recraunendation 3 also stresses that special efforts be 
made to itcniit die hard to serve and ilUterate (disenfiranchised 
adult learner into the service system. These efforts and 
associated counseling mast opdinize tradec^ between skill 
deficiencies and the pr os pect i ve length of education. Learning 
styles and alternative nxxles of education and tnining must be 
considoed 

The involvement of employers in this systm would offer 
mediods to create public*pnvate training pro^nms or lefenals 
to existing ones. Odier innovative possiUlities are suggested. 
The conmiunity adult information services is pan of die cost of 
die education and basic skiUs training systrao. This services 
system will combine inter-agency resources to serve die 
diverse needs and interests of adult learners. 

As noted above, the Information Service would be closely 
linked widi two odier strategic recommendations: 

• Recommendation 8 - Integrated Adult Education Data 
System 

• Reconmiendation 4 - Adult Education Access Card 
(EduCardnd 

The information services combined wiUi Uiese two 
proposals would ccmstitute die core of a ^'collaborative 
infrastructure.** This infrastmcture is intended to better 
integrate diverse education and training program duough die 
efficient flow of information. 

The electronic listing of provider and needs information 
would be expected to include up to date information on 
program and course q)cnings, schedules, requirements and 
costs. Tomorrow's adult education process begins with a 
potential learner or group of learners (e^. a business or public 
agency may also refer persons to pursue literacy, job skill or 
other types of learning). 

• Individual learners go to a Community Adult 
EducaAon Information Service Center. 

• Upon arrival at the center, learners present their 
Adult Education Access Card (EduCardfJ. New 
learners fp through an intake process and are 
issued dieir EduCardju* 



4 Ideally a local asiestmeiit approach will make proviiion for tpedriixed teidni like vision and dyslexia as well at wofk lampUng 
approaches. 
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• This card is used to access individual educational 
reccmls and program eligibility status fhim an 
Integrated Data System. 

• Existing educational records would provide infor- 
mation on the learner's skill attainment and educa- 
tional needs in terms of standard Petfarmance 
Measures used by all participating instructional 
providers as well as other assessment tools. 

• If initial or furtiier assessment is needed, die 
learner can request further tests and counseling 
with resources available through the EduCardm. 
New assessment records and assessmrat costs are 
interactively entered into an Integrated Data 
System (See Exhibit 1). 

Once assessments determine the needs of the learner, a 
combination of guidance and interactive inforaudcHi 
technology is used to provide an impartial overview of 
programs that meet the learner's needs. This will include 
information such as the educational objectives of the programs, 
cost to tiie individual participant (if any), duration and 
scheduling, location, special features, assessments of 
performance, satisfaction of prior participants, and certificaticm 
stams in accord with state and regional program Quality 
Standards. Onct educational options are presented and 
discussed, the individual selects die program that best meets 
his or her learning goals. A quick check is made to insure that 
the program has an opening and the learner is referred to the 
program (See Exhibit 1). 

The learner "checks in" with the program of choice 
(tf.g. appears at locations, downloads through a modem linked 
to a home computer, rents a portable interactive instructional 
module, or meets a tutor). Upon checking in, the learner 
submits his or her EduCardju which is used like a credit card to 
begin a billing process for services in accord with a system of 
funding policies and procedures designed to encourage 
program improvement, responsiveness, innovation and 
/ C alternatives. 
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Exhibit 1 

HOW ADULT LEARNERS RECEIVE SERVICES 



n 

Individoal 
Self-Reicntd 
Leamers 





Lcmcfs Rfifcnd by 
Other SciMxrii and 
Sodal 




byEniployen 



ASSESSMENT OP EDUCA1K3HAL NEEDS 

(>ni6r 10 RecaU Eiditiiv Bdicadood Adde^^ 
Ekctrookadly drovgii Hit or 
Aooeu CM) and Obiiint PMhor Amnnm u 
to Deiennme Uanmg Ooab and EUgMi^ 



REVKW AND SELECT PROGRAM 
Learner met Community Adih Bdncarion Infannation Servioe 
Center lo Get Overview of Alternative Educational Ptogranu 
and Selecti hogranu diat Bote Meet Individiial Ooalt and 
Delivery Needt. 



PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 
Leamert ote EduCardt (Adult Education Accett Card) to 
EnroD in One or More Pkogcamt. 




Computer Interactive 
Assisted Video 
Instructions 



T.V. Courses 



Oaamom On-the-job Tutor 
Inttniction Training 



Others 



COMPLETION AND PAYMENT FOR PROGRAM 
Learnen Pay for Instniction widi the EdttCaid (Adult 
Education Access Card) and Documentation of Particqpation is 
Entered into the Educational Records that are Accessible 
by the (^. 
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Objectives of the Information Services 



The key objective of the community inforamtion services 
component is to facilitate access of individuals to the best 
possible education and tndning via easily accessible and 
comprehensive infonnation. To acccnxq>lish this key objective, 
this service must meet other objectives. It must reliably and 
accurately maintain information on the service needs, the 
program environment, available services, learner nMds and 
characteristics and program outcomes. It is expected tiiat the 
information services will define program performance an J will, 
eventually, be able to di^lay the expected costs and learning 
expectations for different types of learners. Likewise as 
learning moves away fipcmi seat time measures of payment and 
achievement, tiie system will be able to repon perfcmnance. 
(See Exhibit 2). 

Exhibit 2 

OBJECTIVES OF THE COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION SERVICES 

SIMPLIFY AND STREAMLINE LEARNER 
PARTICIPATION 

• Proactive Outreach 

• One Stop Shopping for Assessment 

• Public InformatkNi on Services 

• CopsoUdate and Standardize Provider Information 

• Counseling Assistance 

• Standardize Assessment 

MAINTAIN DATA ON SERVICE NEEDS 

• Learner Needs 

• Emplover Needs 

• Labor Market Needs 

MAINTAIN DATA ON AVAILABLE SERVICED 

• Education Services 

• Training Services 

• Assessment and Testing Services 

• EntiUement and Scheduling Services 

MAINTAIN IMPACT DATA ON SERVICES 
DELIVERED 

• History of Learner Services 

• Status of Present Services 

• Measures of Successful Services 

MAINTAIN DATA ON SERVICE COSTS 

• Based on Service Types 

• Based on Learner Cnaracteristics 

• Based on Provider Characteristics 
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In many ways, these objectives are the same as the 
objectives for the integrated tuult education data tystm. The 
chief difference is that infonnatioa inchided in this comix»ent 
will be. for the most part, summary information. In this sense 
the community information services network will serve as the 
repositcffy for community level information regarding adult 
and basic skills education needs, options, and outcomes. 



o _ 
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Chapter 2 

Review of Literature and 
Information 

The community adult education information services concept evolves 
from the community based information and referral services and the more 
recent educational brokering movement. 



Social service information and xtferral (I&R) services 
began in England during Worid War II to assist persons 
needing social and noedical services as a result of the bombing 
attacks.^ During the 1960's the gjfeatiy expanded U.S. federal 
roie in promoting social, educational, and en^loyment and 
training services led to tiie need and interest in I&R strategies.^ 



General Literature and Background 



Information and referral services tend to develop foi* 
specific functions or audiences. For example, the Older 
American's Act required the Admini^tion on Aging to use 
fundins to support i&R services for senior citizens. Ukewise 
federally sponsored employment and training programs have 
long required supportive services linka^s including outreach 
and referral to augment their own activities.'^ 

L uring the 1970*s education began experiencing dramatic 
changes. To offset the decreasing number of 1^-21 year olds, 
colleges and universities began to reach out to adult students 
with new options tailored to Hit nuiture individual The result 
was a bewildoring maze of part-time degrees, credit by 
exanunation. credit for life experiences, external degrees, home 



^ Kahn. Alfred. Niigkkcrk^oi ii^ormMliom C^nUn: A Si^y Mi 5«m« FnposMb. Columbu Univmty School oT Social Woik. 
New Yoik. 1966. 

^ Much of the bAcktioimd research ii dnwn from a raoem paper commitsionad by the Aduh Education Initituta for Research and 
Plambia. Hie author. Dr. Bcuy Tuiock. is co-author of this paper. See Turock« Bet^ J.. "The Educaiional Broketaif MovemenC 
Adult Education Instittte for Reserrch and Pbnnaaft. Sacraraenio. Cilifoniia, December 19t9. 

^ MobfliiiM muW-aiency icsouices leaks to stretch limited f^^ 
urgetad|ioiips difficult to toive. 11m sucoeu of these venmres if laffely depeadim on the mid4evd ooUaboratiom. foi^ 
that occur among service delivery afendes. 
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The need for 
these I&R services 
in adult education 
has grown as the 
result of important 
sociological and 
demographic shifts 
in the United 
States. Several of 
these shifts are 
projected to 
continue well into 
the mO's. They 
constitute 
somewhat discrete 
marketsfor 
.earning services. 



study, concspondence courses, and credit banking for 
educati(mal moAulity. All of this was superimposed on the 
more traditional programs at community colleges, vocatiooal 
schools, and the vast amy of learning o^Mrtunities in extant 
adult education, enq)loynient and tnuning, libraries and 
community based oiganizations.* 

The need for these I&R services in adult education has 
grown as the result of important sociological and demogn4)hic 
shifts in die United States. Several of these shifts are projected 
to continue well into the 1990's. TIm^ ccmstitute somewhat 
discrete markets for learning services, liiey include:* 

• Need for Better Educated Work Force More than 
half of the woridng adults are emfteyed in lervioe 
occupations. This requiies a better educated labor 
ffxci. Most Americans seek education for career 
concerns. Thus, tbt most soooessful ed u cational 
brokering services have occurred when educatkmal 
opportunities have impacted die economic vitality of 
die kc&l community. 

• Need to Reach Alienated Learners. Roughly half of 
the U.S. adults still have less dian a mgh school 
diploma. This necessitates an extensive market for 
services to help the discouraged and leu educated 
learner find educaticm experiences best suited to his or 
her life ^als. Education has frequently firiled this 
group. They often see diemselves at ftiilt and as a 
result are in a double bind. On die me hand they need 
education while having had rejecting associations widi 
iis sources. When die need for more educatim 
becomes so inqxmant diat diey must break out of die 
bind, they look fyt ncmtraditional educational routes 
and sources. This need is expected to expand in die 
future. 

• Growth of Women Workers. The large number of 
women entering <x reentering die labor force is a diird 
market Often diev are convuced diat dieir experience 
and training are obsolete widi die cmisequent lack of 
confidence in dieir ability to compete for 
employment.** This group overlaps die odier three 
market segments. 

• General Need for Educational Access. Research 
indicates that "almost everyone" undertakes one or two 
learning efforts a year. The median is eight projects a 



* Turock, Op. CU., pi(e 1. 
*/M.|M|eX 

Betty J. ■niiwk. "Women'i Infonntiioii and Refeml Seivice Aiki Communiiy for Aniweri." WUim Uhnuj MnUttk. Apifl 
197S.|W(eiS6S-S72. 
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The education 
broker's role is 
twofold: (1) build 
the database of 
available services, 
and (2) assist in 
the client self 
assessment. 



year involving eight distinct iieu of knowledge tnd 
skill. This self motivaied indq)endent learner may 
qpend on the avenige <tf 700 hours a year in leinung.u 

These adult learning markets have led K> the need for wh$t 
is called the ^'educaQon brokering** service. Ed o c at ional 
bitdcering is defined as an infixmation service d e si gn ate d lo 
match adults who have ednouional needs with die means to 
meet diese needs. Most frequently this results in a hybrid 
process of oxnlnning guidance counseling with information 
and referral. The educatkm broker is a person or service diat 
mediates between the learner and die agencies or insdoitiotts 
who offer learning services (die provider). The leamer^s 
decision criteria commonly includes provider characteristics 
such as (l)enroUment policies, (2) entidements, (3)?rogiim 
offerings and timetables, (4)costs and (5) exit requirenaents. 
The educaticm broker helps make sense of the tangle of 
information, while at die same time helping die learner make 
self-assessments aimed at daiifying future learning goals.^ 

The education broker's role is twofold: (1) build die 
database of available services, and (2) assist in die client self 
assessment The former is derived firom {xovider ouestion- 
naires, phone interviews and £ace to face contacts. Personal 
contact is die preferred mediod oi information collection. The 
personal contacts and feeling for the providers is far superior to 
electronic data. 

Learner guidance is more an art than a science. Trust is the 
key. However, it is not unusual to find dierc is often a 
distasteful residue of prior experience with high school and 
career counsdors which is hard to overcome.^ Unfortunately, 
career and vocational assessment is often overlo(riced or treated 
so casually as to be meaningless. Widun the mocesses 
proposed for die EduCardfu and Ccmimunity Infcmnation 
Services there must be substantial attentira paid to assessment 
and to getting provider agencies to reexamine their attitudes 
and policies regarding learner assessments^ 



11 Alkn Touili. Tkg A^uU'i LmmiKt ^r^Sfcfr. [nd]. 

1^ THe evolving nMdd of iht Calif onitt infrim 

om IkiKMtdf^ mA th« Ptflgr O^Hm ^lytr m fiMitfOr SlM4vd!t tmi PmftmMn llMmrtf. 

1^ A reoem inMty for th« Naboiid OooDoMioMl 
hold jobfthit they hMipUmed. AiM»|tbow wiilMlij|itcfaool4e|fMonly2l%ha^^ 
had taken the onlyjobt they could l»d. JuUielte Latter. fiiMiiltveDiiector of the NOIOC^ 

govemment and job counselors to improve the way thc^ educate the public about career oppoitunitaas. **Wofking at the Wfong Job,** 
Son Ffmmeiteo CkrwikU. January \a 1990. pages C-i and C-4. 

14 Conversation between DenniilVNter and Van WooUey.Caieer^ See alio Van WooOnr and 

Janice Lainr. T ittvlV^e^lUmlAtuummityMforLmnintHmdUMW^ A H amtlk^t k . for the Diagnoattc School 

for Neuralo^i^;al]y Hmdicapped Qiildfen* California Dcpamnem of Education. (DraftX July 1. 19St; and A Vocaticml AM9wmm 
Modil. Work Cioup on Vocational Aiiessment, Specialized Programs Branch. CaUfomia Depaftmont of EAication, April 19S& 
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Recent Vocational Education Act research ^ifgei^ an 
eight step assessment process.^ This includes (1) screening 
ar^ providing an orientatioo for clients* (2) conducting a 
formal interview, (3) conducting a medical screening, 
(4) determining educational achievement, (5) diacovedng 
vocational interests and goals, (6) conducting interest inven- 
tories, (7) developing individual learning md empkmnent 
plans, and (8) offering referral information (See Exhibit 3). 

Exhibited 

EIGHT STEP ASSESSMEI^ PROCESS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



1. Scrtoiiag aid Providhig aa OrkalatioB for CUeato 

2. CoadnctiagaFQraudbitcrview 

3. Conducting Medical SoreeidBg 

4. Deterailaiag Edncatkmal Achlcrtinent 

5. DiscoTcring VocatiOBal Interests and Goab 
(. Condttctiag Interest laveatorles 

7. Developing an IndlviduaHied Education and 
Enployneat Plaa 

8. OfTering Referral larormatkn 



The approach recommended in the EduCardju policy 
options paper favors a three stage process which is client 
sensitive.i^ The stages are: (1) preliminary screwing, 
(2) initial a^encv screenins and (3) vocational exploration and 
y/ork sampling (See Exhibit 4). 



Exhibit 4 

PROPOSED EDUCARDju THREE-STAGE PROCESS 



Stage 1: 


Preliminary Screening 


Stage 2: 


Initial Agency Screening 




• Part A • Prevocational Assessment 




. Part B • Bask Vocational Aptitude 


State 3: 


Vocational Exploration and Work Sampling 



The term "career" addresses assessments focused on the 
learner's career development process. The first stage is 
preliminary screening primarily using career and vocational 
interest inventories and paper-pencil aptitude tests. Stage I 



1^ Felin, BUnche Z.,EttmhUthint%nd AdmuiitUnng « Commimity Coikp VoemliAmMl Antismiml CfmUr, 2nd edition. U.S. 
Department ot Educttion, Office of bductuonil Keteaich and Improvement, ED 300060, 19SS. 

16wooUey./5id. 
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screening can be integrated into career guidance classes or 
workshops. The information helps learners in career decision 
nnaking with counselors or advisors helping examine the 
realism of these decisions. An ideal plan includes local labor 
niarket implicaticms, education and training options and a 
proposed sequence of learning needed to readi designated 
goals. 

Stage U addresses finrnud and informal assessment 
techniques used to screen learners into job truning or 
placement programs like vocational educaticm* ROP» JTPA, 
and GAIN. The targeted learners are perscms identified in 
Stage I as not being ready for enrollment or placement These 
assessments inclide interviews, structured observations, 
interest inventories and problem solving vocaticmal aptitude 
tests. 

Stage m is work sampling and vocational exploraticm for 
persons who are still shown to be not ready for enrollment or 
placement in learning or emptoyawnt These assessments are 
more rigorous job ta^ and work performance in nature. 

To date, tiiere have been few channels for the types of 
cooperation required for educati<Hial tookering. Each 
community has subsets of service systems that have developed 
and maintained educational information databases separately. 
For the most part, educational tookering services have 
developed in tnree institutional environments: 

• Educational Counseling Services. An educa- 
tional guidance service environment in which 
infcHmation about test scores and aptitudes may be 
learned and related to appropriate parts of an 
educational database. 

• Libraries. A library, neighborhood or community 
information ceueer, most often staffed with 
information and library personnel. 

• Social Agency Referral Services. A social 
agency/community I&R service, usually 
administered and staffed by social woric or 
employment and training personnel, and often run 
in conjunction with local governments. 

The lack of integration of brokering activities among these 
environments has at once lead to incomplete information and 
duplication of efforts. Limited resources and agency-specific 
goals frequently exclude important brokering information and 
linkages. At the same rime, the lack of communication 
between agencies concerned with brokering conunonly causes 
inefficient and counter productive duplication of effort 
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Five areas of possible cooperaticm in moviding educational 
brokering lervices have been identified These 
include: (Ddiiectocy pubUcatioii, (2) expert advice, (3) direct 
provision of infonnatioQ only, (4) direct provision of guidance, 
information, and infonnation and referral, and (5)cooapaier 
update and records maintenance. These five areas of 
cooperation are not different kinds of activides, but progressive 
levels of the same basic service piovisicm. These service 
activities can bt divided into active and passive categories or 
direct and suppOTtive services. 

One sbidy of twelve community directories of adult 
learning activities concluded tiiat the naost useful directories 
addressed a limited geograjriiic area and that agency and 
volunteer cooperation onde it possible to distribute die 
directories very inexpensively. It was also found diat 
government grants were an important funding source. The 
usual devel(^)ers were libraries, colleges and universities, and 
adult education associations* Development time took about six 
to nine months. 

These factors and implications are explored further in the 
next section on models and proposals. 



Models and Proposals 



This section builds our initial development stq)s by 
examming extant models and proposals. Ow devetopmental 
process may lead us to recommend aspects of several models 
and proposals as initial policy choices to guide fiuther 
development. 

WORKING MODELS 

Research shows four library-based OKxlels of educational 
brokering. The public library is traditionally a place of 
independent, self-planned, self-directed education, backed by 
group learning programs, and in some cases one-to-one tutorial 
arrangements. Here, learners can study at their own pace and 
act as joint planners of their learning programs with librarians. 
In this process they must assess their own needs and interests, 
and set their own goals. The librarians act as the leamer*s 
advisors, and the libraries provide the learning materials. 
These library based brokering and guidance services are most 
successful when they are developed in collaboration with other 
educational agencies. However, cooperation in educational 



Shiran A. SUneluu|h, A Studi o/Compnhinsi¥€ AduU EdufUon DUtctoHa, Maiter'i Thesis, the Gndiute School, 
Univenity of Mmneiou^ED 159368, 1979. 
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tnnokering does not always proceed from identificatkm' of 
parddpants to ifl^lemendnf an action plan. The cooperation 
IS too <rfken infoiinal with no plan for provider partw^pttioo 
develcmed along functional lines, itlying on institutional 

strengths. 

Forsyth County Public Library 

This service has been operating for over fifteen years. It 
was developed in cooperation with oUier regional educatkmal 
agencies after substantial planning. Dr. Tmxk served as a 
stafif niember when the service wu started and funded. Today 
it serves over 20,000 people annually from eleven libraries in 
the urban and rural areas MMnston^Salem and environs. The 
service emphasizes career choice and selection, job 
informaticm skills and financial aid for edocatioo. Grant 
writing courses were added vAim no educational supplier wu 
evident According to I^. Turock, this service system is 
considered a nuxlel for the southeastern U.S. It has received 
foundation and federal education fut^g. A mijor measure 
success is the ability of this adult education information service 
to continue to operate through area and regicmal funding. 

Montclair Public Library 

This initiative began as a joint venture widi iht tiien newly 
established ThcMtnas Edison College (now Edison State 
College), New Jersey's university witiiout walls. The college 
was looking for a recruitment and counseling site in the 
northeastern part of the state. Tihe library, a main facUity and a 
branch in an affluent suburb, supplied die space and die college 
brought iht counselor and fiomiture. The library staff supplied 
I&R services about educational programs. The services were 
so successful that one year after its ucepticm, that the college 
was funded for a permanent site in neart)y East Orange. 

The public relations aspects of this approach should be 
noted. A videotape describing the services was shown on an 
ongoing basis in the litoury's K>yer. News media from nearby 
Nev York city gave it favorable attention, and brochures and 
flyers were distributed to libraries around iht state. The Ubrary 
supplied the PR specialist, who was paid by Thomas Edison 
College. 

Monroe County, Library System 

The Monroe County model began with the 1972 Library 
Services and Construction Act funding from die U.S. 
Department of Education. New Yori:*s Monroe County 
Library System has an urban information center community 
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infonniticHi service which includes educational infonnation. 
This coun^ systeoi, ooositts of 7S libraries covering 4,000 
niiles of urban and subuftwncoinmQnities. la top priority was 
to develop and puUish a Humm Stnte Dinctij as a tool 
{(X agendei, institutions and individuals who wished to 
subscribe, llie on-line computer diiecKxy, available duough 
terminals in the library connected to the county*s cooHmting 
facility be^ operation in 1974. It is updated annually and 
sold to regional agencies. 

The directory is organized agency. Information includes 
address, phone number, administrator's name, service hours, 
area sa>^ elidiulity rcouirements, fees, prxedures, and 
whether waidngusts wait rarseivices. Dinx^ory indems are 
prepared cross referencing agency information bv trae of 
service, subject of service, popular name and z^oodi^ During 
1978-80 the number of requests averaged about 200,000 per 
annuoL Now die database is produced on two microconqniters, 
making provider and institutional access much easier. 

Dr. Turock has noted that the ncugor strength of this nxxiel 
was the detailed planning Aat went into its development This 
planning locdced at prior e3q>eriences, the objectives, oo-poing 
support aiui public information. In conducting tiieir initial 
netds assessment, two market panels were formed: one nude 
up of potential leamefs advocacy groups and (xie made up of 
representatives from educational agencies. These panels were 
organi2^ to reflect unique groups witii different educational 
needs. Their task was to defme brokering services programs 
for these unique groups.^* 

New York Job Information Centers 

New York has been a long time leader in brokering 
educational information. A successful network of Job 
Information Centers (JIC), free of charge, is still working in its 
regional library systrais. The JIC concrat began m the 
Yonkers Public Library in 1972 witii a $15,000 grant from the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Today's New York JIC services vary according \o the local 
environment Howevc, several services are central to them: 

• The New York State Employment Service 
supplies the libraries with computerized daily job 
listings on microfilm, which are made diiecdy 
available to the job seeker. 



Turock, Op. Cir., ptgei 14-15. 
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• The libnries post job listings from private 
agencies and employers, and ccmipile information 
about agencies serving job seekers. 

• Qassified ads from local newspapers are 
displayed in English, and often in Spanish and 
other foreign languages. 

• Special publicaticms like **Your Job and Your 
Future,** prodhiced by the Yonkers Public Library, 
are available to provide listings of training $nd 
employment agencies. 

• There is an active ongoing JIC promotional 
program. 

• Forums are held with all aspects of employers, 
counselors, and training experts serving as 
resources^ 

The library does not serve as a placement agency, but as a 
clearinghouse for job qyportunities and job seeUng. Most job 
infomiation centers have specialized publicatims listing jobs 
for women, minorities, and the handicq>ped Specialization 
among the JICs has led to a Betfilehem iHiblic library sta£f 
member giving regular talks to older adult groups about job 
and employment informaticm. Other libraries like Mount 
Vemon have created Career Infomiation Services. In 
Rochester the JIC concentrated on second career infonnation 
helping women seeking to reenter the job market^' 

In the mid 1980*s New York developed a three phase 
program to expand ^ucational brokering and support services 
for adult learners. 

• Phase L Develop a literacy information and 
referral system to link potential learners and 
volunteers with service providers. 

• Phase IL Develop and install a computerized 
database for adult education. The database 
contains information on some 270 service 
providers. Interested perscms can call a toll-free 
hotline and are provided with needed information 
at the time of their caUs. In addition, a computer 
generated report is given to providers regarding 
caller interest and is available for callers with 
more details and program referral information. 



l^/W,p*gci 16-17. 
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During the first year 2,766 callen wot referred to 
21 1 adult education inoviders.* 

• Phase m. This phase concentrated en regional 
staff development activities. Administrative and 
ccHisulting services "were provided along with 
SOTie 30 woricdiops, conferences, training sessions 
and other events. About 400 instructors and 
administrators participated 

The Peninsula Library System Community 
Information Program 

The Conununity Information Program (C3P) is a wojea of 
the Peninsula Library System, a omsortium all die puldic 
libraries in San Mateo county. It also poUishes the Z)ir€Cfory 
of Human Services for San Mateo Coimty, provides a montfily 
orientatira to communti/ lesources, and provides ISA services 
to librarians and odier human service im>fessionals. Mailing 
labels for the daubase can be generated at any time for mass or 
targeted mailings. 

Oiteria for directory listings are: 

• Governmental and private mmprcrfit organizations 
providing: health care, social services, recreation, 
legal aid, education or vocational trairung 

• Services provided to San Mateo county residents 

• Agency location within San Mateo county 

Information searches can be done from the ccnnputerized 
database for agencies woridng in a particular area or providing 
specific services. The searches and mail labels are free to 
nonprofits while for-profits are charged both for the cost of a 
search and for mailing the results. 

The CEP also participates in and manages the Bay Area 
Informati(Hi and Retrieval Syst^ (BAIRS), a multi-counpr 
venture of libraries and other human service agMcies in 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco and San Mateo 
counties. HAIRS is an on-line con^uterized database of 
human service providers, resources, and community 
information. HAIRS grew out of tht OP experience. 

Hotii CIP and HAIRS services information is contained in 
one large file on a Stanford University mainframe computer, 



2^ Gene M. Wmier. "Support Systems for Adult Educstion: Finil EvaluatioQ Report," Bureeu of Adult and Contmutng Bducetion 
Pixstrtm Development, Sute University of New Yoik, Albuiy . for the U.S. Department of Education. Office of Educaiianal RoMaich 
indtoprovcment, ED 290S90. 1987. 
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usine the Stanford Public Infonnation Retneval System 
(SPIRES). Thisfilecontains6,400itccidsof bay area lervice 
providers and resources of which San Mateo County has over 
80C records. Operating costs for this bay area service were 
about $36,000 last year. The costs were for coaxpuvcr, 
programming and disk storage and university overhead 

This I&R im)gnun began in 19*74 with a Federal IM^ary 
Construction Act Grant. The infonnation retrieval portion 
began witii the San Mmeo County libraries linked to me then 
Stanford University computer via Teletype machines. They 
have IcHig since graduated Ui tiie use of penonal coiqputen. 

GAIN Employment Activity and 
Reporting System (GEARS) 

GEARS is a management information system (NHS) 
developed for die Los Angeles County G\IN jnrograia We 
include it in his discussicm because it includes assessment, 
referral, eligibility, and multi-provider services in one 
information fr/stem. The MIS also includes fmancial control 
and manage! jent and statistical rroorts on program activities.^ 
Access to ir .brmation is restricted according to multiple levels 
of security 

gear;-* links direcdy to the coadty welfare payioients 
system, cari assign learners to GAIN case managers, and track 
the learner through the service, system* The con^uter based 
assessment process includes an examination of educational, 
child care and support services needs in addition to the 
learner's si ills, work experience and emplovability. Edu^i^ation 
and trainir g needs axe matched with the learner's home and 
potential providers. 

Regarding the assignment of social services, child care 
eligibility is determined, pavments made and costs monitored. 
Transportadon costs to and fircmk training ait calculated and 
paynients arranged. Otiier service needs like books and work 
clothing are determined on a case by case basis. 

Contracts for education and t&aining sovices serve as the 
basis for case Geamer) monitoring. They can be printed on- 
line by the MIS. 

GEARS is an example of a multi-purpose infortnatiai 
system that takes on many of the qualities of a conrmiimity 
information services system. It demonstrates that tiiere can be 
little difference between a detailed MIS and aspects of the 
California collaborative infrastructure model. 



2^ JTPA MIS in sutei like California and Washington also address multi-program servicu and learner tutus and outcomes. 
"GAIN Employment Aaivity and Repotting System (GEARS)/ Systemhouse. Cerritos, CA.. Februaiy. 1990. 
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Other Models 



Other library btsed efforts indude t toll-free centnlized 
brcdcering service in Texts prcr/idiiig infbrmatiofi on adult 
education services and class adiedules. Problems encountered 
included incorrect class schedules, difficult in fetdng imdated 
service and class infonnation, ^lOCumentaticHi m refmals, and 
lack of information disseminaticin to instructors. 

The Public Library Association (PLA) with assistance from 
the WX Kellog Foundation set up education information 
centers (EIC) in four test states (Nebraska, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan) to develqp iirfbrmation and 
database services. 



STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF 
WORKING MODELS 



The successful 
information 
services programs 
have been patient 
in their design and 
implementation. 



This research suggests a set of strengths and weaknesses 
which should be considered in the design of the community 
information services system. (See Exhibit 5). 

The successful inforaiation services programs have been 
patient in their design and inoplementation. They have 
developed wide community linkages and involved the 
collaborating jnogranos in the planning and in operations. The 
importance of involving agencies with a historv of innovaticHi 
and clearly deHning the cooperating agencies roles is stressed 

Identified problem areas in implementing community 
iiifomoation services include the (1) lack of financial planning 
and available resources, (2) the uneven transition from 
demonstration to instituticmal programs, and (3) the lack of 
evaluative research on the these programs. 

Unfortunately, there is a lack of policy research on 
educational brokering and federal legislation has been enacted 
in a scattenhot way. Consequendy, there is not a national 
policy encouraging educational brokering funding. This is 
also true at the state level. Some have suggested that a national 
association which would serve as an advocate for legislation, 
policy analysis and funding would help solidify attention and 
mobilize the necessary resources to give the concept a chance 
to succeed.^ 



^ T^ipock. O^ CU.. jmgtt 21-22. 
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Exhibits 

COMMUNITY INFORMATION SERVICES 



DESIGN CONCERNS 

STRENGTHS: 

• LoBg-teraipbumbif iscMCBtlaL 

• Sukehohten must bt Involved as partners In the pbumfaig. 

• Develop and pnblisli guiddincs for service and diasenUnate 
them widely. 

• Seek ovt agencies with a history of InnovatkNi and receptivity 
to change. 

• Try to ensure a long-terai commltnient to the concept 

• Negotlale the role and level of participation that enA 
stakehoUerwOlplay. 

WEAKNESSES: 

• Lack of financial pbuining can sink well-designed services. 

• Plan for condnned ftindfaig after the bUal deaMnstrathai. 

• InTormatlon npdatlng on a tkaely bask Is amiOor probkm. 

• **Turr problems conbbNd with a lack of appredathn for the 
unique contrlbuthMS of non-traditional as weB as tradttkninl 
educational program sources must be understood and worked 
out in negotiatkms. 

• Educators may overestimate the Importance of 
communicatkMi and counseling services In brokering and 
underestimate the Importance of the informathm being 
transferred. 

• The biggest problem Is the absence of evahiatkm research on 
educational brokering servkes. When the research exists It Is 
not systematic and rdles on formative Informatkm. 



CALIFORNIA'S 
"COLLABORATIVE INFRASTRUCTURE" 
MODEL 

To frame our further analysis, we begin with the 
descriptive naodel of the proposed adult education and basic 
skills infrastructure. Exhibit 6 describes this set of 
interrelationships which we call the California "collaborative 
infrastructure". 
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Exhibit < 

OVERVIEW OF COLLABORATIVE INFRASTRUCTURE FUNCTIONS 
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In this descriptive model there are several sets of activities 
which can be ccmsidered the probable domain of the 
community adult education infonnation services or an 
information services systeoL How they are enacted is the 
subject for poUcy analysis. These functions are: 

(1) Planning and Describing Programs 

(a) Develcq) and standardize program 
descriptions 

(b) Ongomg updates of infonnation on progrvns 

(c) Use of assessment and referral outcome data 
to evaluate and plan prognuns 

(d) Use of program participaticMi and 
achievement data to evaluate and plan 
programs 

(e) Use of post-program Follow-up data to 
evaluate and plan programs 

(2) Maintenance and Use of EduCardm and 
Integrated Data System 

(a) Establish or update EduCardm and integrated 
database 

(b) Provide information about programs and 
options 

(3) Assessment and Placement of Learners 

(a) Learner checks into information service 

(b) Interview learner and collect intake 
information 

(c) Conduct, update or review assessment of 
skills and latitude 

(d) Review and select program 

(e) Referral and pre-registration 

Based on these sets of probable functions, we can suggest 
at least some of the types of data elements that we would like 
to see in the commumty adult education information services 
database. They follow. 

Community Information Services Database 

It is expected that the community information services 
database will include a standardized inventory of area and 
provider based data (See Exhibit 7). 
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Exhibit? 

ELEMENTS IN THE INFORMATION SERVICES 
DATABASE 



1. Profran Codt, Tttlt nd Itatqvt IdcBttfter Codt 

2. DctcriptfMoftNProinMS 

3. PrognuiiLmlwdlUqvtartaeiits 

4. DdlMdArttStrYietN^edsM 

5. I>claUtd«NlCwrMtBu^ilmtBt«iidOp€iUB^ 

a. StrvtotboMdviis 

b. Itttamrthwi pitoiopliy mkI itnitegki; tartrttd 
iMTMrs (ABB» ESU GED, mpiOTabililj 
prtparathNi) 

c ScrTicti>|Mrcrfq«lill(s»nodcioriiist^^ 

iyaUabkoptainp 
d. SpedalawMMDtmdtffstiBifiMiUties 
t. ProgiwptifomaMf rteonUcroartfS^^ 

kaniar dtoMfraphics 
f. Referral proccd«r€S 



This inventory, when aggregated at the state level, will 
represent the public and private for-profit and nonprofit 
providers delivering adult basic education, basic and vocational 
skills training, and employment services, listings of diese 
services, and data on service interventions. 

At the local level this database will provide current 
information on (1) needs analysis, (2) services available and 
provided, and (3) assessments of the services provided It is 
this third responsibility which will prove the most troublesome 
and controversial as it superimposes a commcm evaluative 
stTucr. iX on the delivery of education and basic skills training 
related services. However, without this informaticm, it is 
almost impossible to de'.mrine whether the services aie 
impacting the needs and whether the service jnoviders are 
indeed delivering services effectively. The additira of this 
evaluative function closes the plannmg and analysis loop to 
permit self-appraisal and cross-agencv appraisal regarding 
needs versus services versus outcomes.^ 



2^ To 4«e thm hM been link diiilled diioiuikn b thft 101^^ 
mamtiiMdetUMiuieandloceltevdt. CtanwfimdiiitmalMU^cykiotaftetieiOttfM 
targeted nognmilikft GAIN. rrPA and 1RCA. Heevtw.hUiMeanehUioeuiaiietlMtibeieuedti^^ 
(lefvkedeflumdi) end ibe level (tfaeivioeieveilabte. ConaeqQeaily.dauonleanMriieediabooldbedevielo^ 
the conmuniiy adult education infonnaiion aendoee databeie, ai well u aieiewide. 

^ New optical iceininilBdHiiaDea make U Midble tt^ 
the cUcnt at the poim of reienaL While cunmiy cxpanitve, thii approach wiH toon become quite coit effective. 

Demii Potter end Bill Sywak, Th§ SirmUgU Mmimimtmt •fN^moJU Orpimimiiom, in manutcitet 1915 and 1 9t7: and 
Pofter. Dennis. "Uimt the MIS for Moniiorini and Evahiation." Micto Methodi for the Dep«inieni of Labor 402 National 

Gsfiference, April 19f9. 
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Employer related information should be an information 
services component Job listing, ^ rxial orientation programs, 
listings of education and skill itments, public-private 
training ventures should be includes 

Design and Distribution 

The technology for the autraiated aspect of the information 
services will be microcomputer-based The actual database 
can be distributed by the agent responsible for its maintenance 
and updating to any and all interested parties. The costs for 
this distribution are on the order of $5.00 per dis*'. plus 
production and system nudntenance time.^ Given these costs, 
there is good reason that there should be high standards for 
information quality and quantity, and maximum distribution. 
Service fees can be pan of the provider's income. No special 
software should be necessary to use the computerized data, 
though htudware and software standards must be set 

It is expected that these local data will be reported to a 
central repository or clearinghouse in Sacramento. Several 
options are r'ggested in the Integrated Adult Education Data 
System policy option paper. 



New Developments and Considerations 



The design of the community information sendees system 
will occur in a dynamic time. Other Aibilt Education for the 
21st Century recommendations will help drive its 
development, as will new technologies and the increased 
involvement of the business community in workplace oriented 
basic skills development. 



PERFORMANCE MEASURES AND 
INNOVATIVE FUNDING 

The options under consideration begin to frame the 
conununity information services development steps. We have 
already seen the possitality of changes from the strategic plan 
to the initial design tasks. The single feature most likely to 
have future impact on the design of the community information 
services will be the outcomes of Strategic Recommendation 2, 
Funding for Innovation and Performance. This recommenda- 



^'^ This approach i$ repottedly bemg used with the Sanu Cniz libranes and other human teivices afenciet conunimity infonnation 
services system. 



The technology 
for the automated 
aspect of the 
information 
services will be 
microcomputer- 
based. The actual 
database can be 
distributed by the 
agent responsible 
for its mainte- 
nance and 
iq}dating to any 
and all interested 
parties. 
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tion» to the extent to which it can stimulate new thinking about 
cost effective service delivery and perfonnance measurement, 
may change the nature and form of learning services and 
extend the alternatives available. 

RecommendaticH) 7, Quality Standards and Performance 
Measures, seeks to produce a imifonn, comparable approach to 
learner assessment and learner awhievement It is a difficult 
task. However, it will permit the community ^iiforauttion 
services to provide the prospective learner with quantitative 
infcmiation on provider services and achievements with 
different types of learners* 

NEW TECHNOLOGIES 

The new technologies which will impact and make easier 
the design and implementation of the community information 
sendees and an integrated data system are aspects of computer 
and integrated circuit chip technology. Specifically they are: 

Computers and computer hardware will undergo significant 
advances. Key impacts on the EduCardm will be: 

• Improved speed and graphics capability. 

• Ability to access and use digital images. 

• Improved capacities to store information inexpen- 
sively. 

• The ability to use voice commands in machine 
communications. 

The emerging integrated circuit chip technologies are 
described in the option paper on the EduCard^y^. Their 
evolution will lead to: 

• Low cost improvements in integrated circuit card 
memory. 

• Wider acceptance of magnetic and integrated 
circuit card type technology.^ 

The EduCardju will be driven by software that can read, 
write and utilize the learner information in a relational 
database. Changes which appear eminent are:^ 

• The increased use of object oriented programming 
making software modification less expensive. 



2^ Smart card 2000, D. Chaum and I. SchaumuUer>Bichl, Eds., North Holland. 1989. 

Divid Councy, "New Tech Not Just Acronyms: Offer Compeutive Advtnug es," MIS Wttk, November 13, 1989, page 58. 
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The increased use of graphic interfaces, reducing 
training time and simpli^ng data entry, editing 
and queries. 

• Artificial intelligence advances, especially in 
"expert system** software will make it very easy to 
make machine based judgments regarding 
program eligibility and entitlements. This will 
enable paraprofessional personnel to serve as the 
intake perscms and check eligibility. Routine 
eligibility checking, subject to verification, can be 
handled by the expert system software, and the 
non-routine cases can be certified by professional 
personnel. 

This suggests that the computerized aspects of the 
community information services system can become easier to 
use to the point that they can be made available to any and all 
service agencies and employers on a regularly updated basis. It 
is important to think of any computerized information services 
as being able to be distributed easily across **nodes** in a 
service network. We no longer have to think of a center and a 
periphery when we think of infomtiation services. 



The inclusion of the business conmiunity as parmers and 
stakeholders can bring added dimensions to the nature of the 
community information services. They can include: 

• Industry groups jointly sponsoring education, 
training and retraining with providers 

• Specialized precmployment education and training 
programs 

• Worksite literacy joint ventures 

• New models for listing jobs 

• New models for defming future employment and 
skill requirement needs 

These examples demonstrate how easy the areas of 
information and content blur. It is important to enlist the 
business community in using the information services and to be 
certain that they are involved in defining them. 




BUSINESS INVOLVEMENT 
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Key Findings of Literature Review 



Our review of the literature and variations of extant 
models address the (1) history of community-based 
information services and the education brokering nx)vement, 
(2) careerArocational assessment models, (3) several library- 
baised models of community information services, and (4) thor 
strengths and weaknesses. We discuss the California 
infrastructure nxxlel which combines the Community Adult 
Education Information Services, the EduCard^ and the 
Integrated Adult Education Data System as the core or 
infrastructure for implementing the Strategic Plan for Adult 
Education. 

Research to date does not pt)vide a close model to 
emulate. Developmental work being done in Michigan and 
possibly New Jeney will offer some guidance, as will the 
Monroe County, New York and San Mateo county information 
services systems. However, our inclusion of outreach as an 
information and referral function and the requirement for a 
quite detailed and explicit set of provider data, makes the 
California model stand somewhat alone. 

Based on our background research we suggest basic 
information services features or elements for the database. 
Several of these features are expanded in the discussion of 
issues and options. 
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Chapter 3 

Options to Im|)Iement 
Recommendation 

Four policy issues and twelve options are identified to begin to 
clarify our information sernces design and development. 



K he community inforaiation services model and database 
is very complex and will set the stage for significant advances 
in niaking education and basic skills training services 
available. However, it requires a commitment to cooperative 
excellence and the collection, reporting and use of service 
information beyond current uses. This presents both problems 
and opponunities for participating stakeholders. 

Exhibit 8 illustrates how diffornt learners and learner 
groups may use community information services to address 
learning and basic skills training needs. It assumes that adult 
learners are motivated to use these services for a variety of 
reasons.^® It also describes how information and services can 
be combined. 

Given the variety of learners and expected information 
service uses, stakeholders will be challenged to build 
community information services wfth clear quality controls, the 
possible uses of expert system software to suggest guidance 
options and to share cross agency information. To begin to 
shape this model, four developmental policy issues are framed 
and policy options offered for each. Neither the policy issues 
or options are exhaustive, but serve as a basis to begin to refine 
the design of the community information services system. 



Policy Issues and Options 



This subsection details the initial set of policy issues and 
options. The development issues and options to be discussed 
include: 




Htl Bender tnd Thomas Vtleniine. "Mouvauontl Profiles of Adult Basic Education Students," AduU Education Quarterly, 
Vol. 40. Na 2. Winter 1990, pages 78-94. 
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• Level of Centralization 

• Funding Responsibility 

• Recruitment of Learners 

• Level and Nature of Staffing and Technology 

These issues are selected because they must be determined 
before additional feasibility analysis can move forward. 
Readers are encouraged to identify other issues and options for 
inclusion during the advisory process. 



Exhibits 

DESCRIPTIVE MATRIX OF USER SERVICES^i 



LEARNER GROUPS 


SERVICES NEEDED 




USEFUL INFORMATION SERVICES 






Ouueach 


Stielliia Asseu- 
Center ncnt 


Refeml* Spedtl Support Guidanoe 
Testing Srr 


Single Parent 


Parent Ed/Other Services 






* * \hHmm 


Limited English 


ESL/Support Services 


• 


• • 




Functional Dliterate 


ABE/Testing 


• 


• • 


* liaim * Vakmt i ■ 


Handicapped 


Easy Access/Referral 








Older Adults 


Refenal'^/Senior Prog 






• 


Citizenship 


Citizenship Classes/ESL 


• 


• • 




GED/Diploma 


Refenal'^/Secondary Ed 




• 




Home Economics 


Referral* 






• 


Health and Safety 


Refenal* 








Vocational Education 


Voc Ed Classes/Assessm*t 




• • 




Recent Dropout 


Assessment/Referral 


• 


• • 





'^NOTE: Referral based on information-based client decisions. 



Current funding makes it difficult to urget resources to commumues in need outside of urgeted programs tike GAIN. JTPA and 
IRCA However, it is reasonable to assume that there can be a disparuy between learner needs (service demands) and ihe level of 
services available. Consequently, data on leamer needs should be developed and mamtamed wiihm the Community Adult Educauon 
Information Services database, as well as sutewidc. 
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LEVEL OF CENTRALIZATION 

It is not wise to be too prescriptive in the initial stages of 
system design. However, theie are several conimunity 
information services desigr. issues which should be resolved 
before moving forward. 

In the preceding subsection we identified four functions 
which the community infomuition services system is likely to 
play in the collaborative infrastructure. They are: 

• Planning and Describine Programs 

• Maintenance and Use of the E^Cor^ 

• Assessment and Placement of Learners 

• Outreach and intake 

Dr. Turock's research has identified at least five aieas of 
possible cooperation in providing educational brokering 
services: (1) directory publication; (2) expert advice; (3) direct 
provision of information only; (4) direct provision of guidance, 
information, and information and referral; (5) computer update 
and records maintenance 

How do we distinguish between the information services 
system and the participants in the system? Much of the 
discussion to date suggests that there is a presumed location, or 
locations, that make up the locus for the community 
information services. However, this would seem to vary 
greatly among conununities. For exanq)le, in a large urban 
setting it is probably not reasonable to assume that learners go 
to a central facility for provider information, assessoient or 
EduCardxu issuance. However, in other communities this may 
be appropriate. In largely rural areas where services are spread 
out over hundreds of miles, we may be faced with a separate 
set of choices. 

Regardless of the approach adopted, it important to have 
an active outreach strategy as part of the program. Proactive 
efforts must be made to attract the disenfranchised and hard to 
reach potential learner.^ 

Given this range of environments, we suggest three options 
for the model of the Community Adult Education Information 
Services system. 

(1) Centralized System. Centralize the information 
services database. EduCard-^ issuance, and 
assessment and placement (referral) of learners 
with one sponsor. 



32 Cilifomii Deptmncni of Hducaiion his commiued itidf to t goal of itduang iUitcricy by 5 percent in each ywr for the next ten 
rears. Thii if over and above the persons cunenUy being served in ABE and ESL programs. "aUfomia Educauon^mmit. Adult 
jteracy Focus Group Final Report." California Department of Educauon. Sacramento, California, December 13. 1989. 
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(2) Partially Centralized System. Centralize the 
infonnation services database maintenance and 
updating with one sponsor and decentralize the 
assessment and placement of learners and 
EduCardfu issuance. 

(3) Decentralized System, Set the overall goals and 
standards for the cc»nmunity inforaiation services 
but leave the implementation decision to the local 
stakeholders. 

These options can have many hybrids. However, they 
define the basic discrete alternatives. 

(1) Centralized System 

With this option each stakeholder community will select 
one agency or organization to be tfie central source for 
outreach, I&R, the services database, assessment and 
placement, and the issuance of the EduCardru. The actual 
configuration can vary substantially but assumes that the 
personnel involved will, to a large extent, be employees or 
agents of the selected sponsor. Whether the services are 
actually centralized or are provided in satellite centers remains 
a matter of local choice. 

The models reviewed in the preceding subsection do not 
address the assessment function. This seems to be the key 
function that can benefit from standardization; yet which can 
be troublesome if a learner enters the system via a learning 
agency. In this case, is the learner referred to the infonnation 
system sponsor for intake, assessment and placement? The 
inconvenience of traveling to a central intake and assessment 
facility (or facilities) can be counterproductive. We can expect 
persons to lose interest even before participating. 

To date, the descriptive model for the community 
information services is seen as being a unified information 
management, intake, assessment, counseling, EduCard-m 
issuance, and referral system which impartially recruits, 
assesses, advises and refers prospective learners. All the 
responsibilities rest in the hands of one sponsor. 

The strength of this approach is the ability to be clearly 
responsible for the community information services functions. 
The data should be more accurate, the EduCard-m information 
handled more securely, and the standards for assessment and 
testing followed with more care. However, this assumes that 
there are sufficient resources to carry out the function and that 
the environment and the stakeholder relationships are 
amenable to this centralization. Where the funds come from is 



The models 
reviewed in the 
preceding 
subsection do not 
address the 
assessment 
function. This 
seems to be the key 
function that can 
benefit from 
standardization. 
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a significant problem. Their long-term availability must be 
assort if this option is adopted. 

If it becomes feasible to use a conuncm screening/ 
assessment tool to give a basis for program referral, this option 
v^ould seem viable. The strategic recommendation on Quality 
Standards and Pefformance Meamres is expected to produce 
a conunon standard that can be used by all providen. This 
may make this option more ideal. 

Another likely change is in computer based infcmnation 
systrm technology. New storage systems like the compact disk 
read-only memory (CD-ROM) and compact erasable disk will 
permit ample inforaiation to be stored and processed on a 
microcomputer, making the possibility of decentralizing 
(distributing) information processing among all the active 
players, lliese changes do not support the need for a 
centralized system, but do not auger against it. 

(2) Partially Centralized System 

In this option one agency would be responsible for the 
provision of I&R sendees and the maintenance of tfie cross- 
agency services database. Recall, however, that it is presumed 
that this would include some proactive outreach, not just a 
passive public informadon campaign. Likewise it presumes 
that the database will include more inclusive information than 
suggested in Dr. Turock*s research. Most e^)ecially this is 
expected to include information on the extent and nature of 
area learners* unmet needs, evaluative information on provider 
service outcomes and current information on program 
vacancies. 

There is no explicit history for this kind of approach except 
within broad scale programs like JTPA, CETA, the 
Concentrated Einployment Program (CEP), Conununity 
Action Program (CAP) and other efforts like the Model Qties 
employment and training activities. In these programs the 
prime sponsor is (was) expected to serve and/or coordinate 
these I&R, outreach, MIS, assessment and program quality 
responsibilities. 

The Michigan model comes the closest at this time. 
Central to Uie Michigan system are (l)the integration of 
human service delivery programs, (2) a statewide information 
services system, and (3) an integrated data system which 
features the use of a learner's individual smart credit card to 
maintain his or her service information. 

This human investment system when fully implemented is 
expected to enable every Michigan adult to obtain, at no cost, 
assistance to improve his or her basic education and training 
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skills. The system database, including the Michigan 
Opportunity Card, can hold key infonnation on the provider 
and the cardholder. This ^'snuut" type card and community 
information system will provide access to the following 
services:^ 

• Assessment Assessment of cardholder skills and 
eligibility for existing education and training 
programs. 

• Inventory. Inventory of basic skills education 
and training programs available in the cardholder's 
community. 

• Personal Action Plan. Personal actions plans to 
upgrade the cardholder's skills and education. 

• Referral. Referral to the appropriate training and 
education services. 

• Job Placement Assistance. 

• A Basic Skills Account and Other Accounts. A 

basic skills account and other accounts to help 
persons obtain general or specific skills necessary 
for the current workplace. 

However, in the Michigan model there is no presunoed 
local central source for the community information system. 
Rather is a distribute database that links to a statewide 
database.^ 

It makes good sense to have one organization responsible 
for the maintenance and updating of the community 
information system and to provide nonjudgmental information 
and referral. These responsibilities taken alone are 
inexpensive. However, if we add the active outreach and 
promotion tasks, the costs begin to go up. 

In the conventional models of services delivery intake 
usually includes assessment. Can there be an I&R function 
without prescreening and assessment? What will be the basis 
for referral other tfian minimal guidance and learner self 
selection? 

The basic variables are inter-agency collaboration and 
information sharing. Legislation which requires this type of 
cross-agency collabc^ration would be useful. With the 
exception of some proposed federal legislation, the call for this 



Th^ Michigan Human Inwfsimini Fund W the Michigan Opportunity Card. Sute of Michigan, lanuiiy 1989- 

New Jersey hts also adopted a common set of intake, vocational aiieiiment and perfomiance iiandardi for all state funded 
programs tn the employment and training lysiem See Making America Work, Nauonal Governors Association. 19S8. page 28. 
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type of local and state collaboration is not apparent except for 
the Aduit Education Strategic Plan. 

(3) Decentralized System 

With this option the local stakeholder groups would 
determine how to enact the community information services 
model, subject to general guidelines and standards. Since the 
nature and relationship of the stakeholders will vary from 
locale to locale, it seems more reasonable to let the key 
stakeholders detemtiine the OKxiel. 

The closest examples to this approach have been the CAP 
and the locally coordinated employment and training programs 
like JTPA. The programs operate, subject to progpm 
guidelines, with the actusd providers and service configurations 
varying gready from place to place. Overall outreach, I&R, 
assessment and MIS strategies will link the prime and 
subcontractors together into a service delivery system. The 
shortcoming, however, is that the delivery system is program- 
based and most likely does not bring in the myriad other 
community resources available. 

The advantage of this approach is that it takes the local 
circumstances fully into account. The disadvantage is that it is 
sometimes difficult to get dl the locai stakeholder groups 
(called franchises in Michigan) to perform appropriately. 
However, this can be a problem regardless of the degree of 
local control. 

Another advantage is that it minimizes the infcmnation 
services costs. However, it can leave the local eduction and 
basic skills training programs without a coordinated outreach 
strategy. This would be a necessary guideline if this option is 
adopted. 

The future possibilities have been addressed. They arc: 

• Possible enabling legislation 

• Modest technology changes 

• Adoption of common performance measures 

The common performance measures will give weight to 
this option. While the presumed technology will make little 
difference. It is difficult to say how legislation will impact this 
option. 
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FUNDING RESPONSIBILITY 

Funding the community infcmnation services may turn out 
to be the most troublesome of the design-related issues. 
Traditional strategies assume diat during the pilot phase there 
are special research and denxmstration funds used, such as the 
federal Adult Education Acu Section 353 funds. The 
California State Plan for Adult Basic Education found that at 
the local levels there are '^few mechanisms'* to guide potential 
learners among the multiple programs available or to help them 
in making choices among the programs.^ Creating this called 
community information services mechanism calls for (1) new 
inter-agency arrangements, (2) the creation of an elaborate 
computer database, (3) the standardization of the assessment 
process and assessment tools, and (4) methods to assess 
provider perfcmxumce using cross-agency data. It clearly 
implies improving the outreach, aind career guidance 
counseling functions. All these tasks require funds which, for 
the nx>st pan, are not allocated for these purposes. 

Dr. Turock*s research has led to the caution that these 
activities should not be entered into unless long-term funding is 
present. Hie policy issue is how to ensure a long-term funding 
base. Four options are presented which are not mutually 
exclusive. Hybrid options are reasonable. They are: 

(1) New State Legislation 

(2) Assess Stakeholders Proportionately 

(3) Seek Research and Demonstration Funds 

(4) Assessment of Stakeholders for Selected 
Components. Make each provider 
individually responsible for assessment and 
guidance, subject to uniform guidelines, and 
assess the stakeholden to pay fo*- the outreach, 
I&R, and computer based infomiation services 
components. 

Each option is examined in the upcoming analysis. We 
suggest that the apparent permanence of the selected outcome 
is of central importance. 

(1) New State Legislation 

This option presumes that during the design and testing 
phase (1990-1993) new legislation can be passed to underwrite 
support for this set of community information service 



Ca^fomia StaU Plan for AduU Bmsie Education, Adult Educiuon Unit, Division of Youth, Adult and Altemauve Education 
Semces, CtUfomii Depanment of Educauon, June 9, 1989, Chapter 4, page 30. 
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functions. It assumes that the case can be made that these 
activities should be the subject of targeted le^sladm rather 
than administrative policy, guidelines or local imtiatives. 

The history for this approach comes frona when federal 
legislation adciresses the inclusion of conununity information 
type services, that state enabling legislation will use similar 
language. This suggests that federal activities often wiU drive 
the state legislation.^^ However, tiie percentage of GNP and 
total ouUays that the federal government invests in human 
resources is at its lowest point since the mid-1960s when tiie 
War on Poverty programs were just being implennsntecL^^ This 
is not likely to change given our federal budget deflcit 

The policy option paper on Funding for Today^s Needs 
does not address the nnd for community formation services 
resources perSe. Unless the interim steering committee takes 
this option on as a priority, there is litUe push evident from 
pre&5nt quarters. 

Amendments to tiie federal Vocational Education Act may 
strengtiien the collaborative planning and stakeholder concepts 
explicit in the community information services functions. 
However, this is unclear at tiiis writing. 

In the short run it seems unlikely tiiat the nature of 
community information services will be determined by federal 
or state legislation. It falls witliin tiie realm of administrative 
policy and program design. 

(2) Assess Stakeholders Proportionately 

In tiiis approach stakeholders would provide personnel 
(guidance, I&R, and outreach) and/or funds to underwrite the 
community information services. This approach suggests that 
a designated information services sponsor would coorainate all 
the services implicit in the model. Their share would be based 
on tiieir annual budgets and proportioned based on agreed upon 
measures. 

We are not aware of models which have done this 
successfully for long periods of time. It is not unusual to loan 
persornel or "out-station" tiiem with otiier agencies, but to 
agree to pay prorata for coordination services, unless 
mandated or legislated, is unusual. 



For example, a Ford Foundiiioii Executive Panel just mtde » lei of recommendiiions that included i cill for ttate and loc»l inter- 
agency youth councils lo coordinate service debveiy. share information, and maintain continuity and quality control in loMl 
prognmmmg. Similar recommcndauons are made from time lo lime by Blue Ribbon groups. Sec The Common Coodf Social 
Welfare and American 's Future, Ford Foundauon Project on Social Welfare and America i Future, Ford FoundaUon. New York. May 
1989. page 89. 

37 SawhiU, Isabel W. and Jason Juffras, "Financing Human Capiul," the Urban Institute, draft chapter for Investing in PeopU: Am 
Economic Strategy for the Nineties, David W. Hombeck and Lester M. Salamon. Ediion. page 8. 
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This option will not work unless stakeholders are required 
to cooperate. The assessment and monitorinfi of movider 
performance is sufficiently controversial that stakeholders will 
be less likely to participate if their program performance is 
below the nonn. Remembering the goal of long term stability 
and funding, this option seems doooied to failure. 

Qear legislative, policy or administrative guidelines 
requiring local cost sharing will make this option mr t viable. 
However, it seems that for the most part it will be res ited and 
therefore dysfunctional. 



(3) Seek Funding for Research and Development 

New public policy initiatives are often underwritten by 
demonstration funds. The Strategic Plan for Adult Education 
is being funded in this manner. The risk taken is that Ae 
initiative, once demonstrated, cannot be institutionalized 
because of the lack of ongoing funding. While research and 
development (R&D) funds can help test new concepts, the 
utility of using them as the primary source of innovation can be 
problematic. 

Changes in public policy and service paradigms often begin 
either^ with experimental or pilot tests or with denx>nstration 
models. The tests are evaluated for utility and political 
acceptance. In the case of the community infonoiation services 
we have partial attempts to implement the nM)del. Michigan 
and, in all likelihood. New Jersey are the best test cases along 
with the more passive interventions cited by Dr. Turock. In the 
state examples, the initiative came from the state level and, at 
least in the Michigan example, is being tested after becoming a 
policy initiative. The question of ongoing funding is not an 
issue. In the Califomia case the policy testing is more 
prolonged, but the availability of long-term resources at this 
point less certain. 

Using R&^y funds makes sense in the pilot testing phase. 
However, the source of, or concrete strategy for, long-term 
tunding should be reasonably certain by the time this testing 
begins. 

The importance of this approach is self-evident, but can fall 
in the category of taking funds away from other service 
delivery. Ongoing R&D funding is not likely for information 
services. It is a concept given lip service, but little economic 
support. 
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(4) Assess Stakeholders for Selected Components 

In this option the conimunity service information functions 
arc divided between the providers and the presumed 
coordinator of l^R, outreach and the information services 
database. This coordinator, probably, will be responsible for 
the public relations also. This means that providers must either 
provide or have access to assessment and career guidance 
counseling services.^ This distributes the assessment and 
counseling within the service delivery networic, and may make 
referral less impartial. 

The actual outreach strategies can be centralized or 
decentralized. They should be based on an overall target 
campaign. 

JTPA and GAIN programs assess learner needs and then 
work out an action plan. Referrals are then made based on the 
plan. Learning activities can happen in tandem (prcvocational 
and vocational training for example) or sequentially. The 
difference is that the learning options and the assessment are 
program centered, rather than across the local universe of 
services. 

This option has the distinct advantage of lessening 
resistance tc the infonnation services provider. Likewise the 
cost contributions would be less, though still required. Some 
costs from the infonnation database can hie recovered, 
especially if the employer community is an active participant. 

This x^y^on is the same as Option 1 in Issue 1 . It presumes 
a natural sp.a between soft services (outreach, I&R, computer 
information services) and direct services like assessment and 
guidance. It also assumes that a multimodal availability of 
assessment and guidance or counseling services is more useful 
than a more centralized one. It is less expensive for the 
stakeholder providers unless they are not providing quality 
services currently. 

The key to this option is the standardization of assessment 
and performance measures and the collaboration of providers 
in making the information routinely available. 

RECRUITMENT OF LEARNERS 

Adult education and basic skills training service providers 
usually have a particular service or set of services which they 
offer, and may have one or two learning populations with 
whom they are the most comfortable or successful Changes in 



Aduli schools ire quite uneven in the extern to which they provide assessment and guidance services This n«y mean new costs 
for some of them and the need to upgrade their leamer support acuvities 
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either may mean changes in approaches, personnel and even 
instructional strategies.^ For the most part, there is little 
incentive to serve the most difficult learners other than 
professional responsibility, and disincentives for serving them. 
Exhibit 9 outlines some learning service interv^ention options 
and their implications. They may be explicit or implicit in the 
way providers recruit and assist learners. 

Part of profiling providers is understanding what they do, 
whom they serve and whom they best serve. This leads to 
adjusting sendees to meet needs and referring prospective 
learners to providers who may best serve their ne«ls. 

In addition there must be aggressive methods to outreach 
and recruit the hard to serve. These activities are often 
overlooked and can require substantial handholding. This 
function is the beginning end of the community information 
services. 

While it is not a good idea to be too prescriptive in the 
early design activities, outreach as an important service should 
be discussed and debated. The objective is to systematically 
organize an outreach strategy and tactics which will be more 
effective in reaching the hard to serve. 

Most reimbursement methods (ADA, JTPA performance 
based, GAIN) do not reward providers who actively seek to 
serve the most difficult learners (illiterate, ESL, homeless, ex- 
convicts). It makes it more difficult to reach out and serve the 
"underclass" and the developmentally disabled. 

Active outreach is added as an information services 
function. This issue suggests three options to encouraging 
proactive outreach to serve the most difficult: 

(1) Centralize the Outreach 

(2) Decentralize the Outreach 

(3) Leave it to Local Determination 

Overall service needs assessment is not sufficiently 
addressed in the Strategic Plan for Adul: Education (1989 
Edition). While planning and joint decision making among 
stakeholders is implicit, the mechanism for determining learner 
needs and employer needs is not zeroed in on. While these 
mechanisms will be far from perfect, there should be consensus 
on outreach and service targets and priorities. Likewise 
referrals to providers should be based on prospective leamer 
abilities. 



One cS the ouutanding featurtf of idult btfic educauon in Ctlifomia has been lu ability to adapt to new service challenges like 
IRC A and GAIN Computer managed instrucuon and the rtext generauon of computer assisted instnicuon greatly facUiutes this 
flexibility and the ability to serve very dissimilar learners in a learning lab setting. 
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Exhibit 9 

PROGRAM INTERVENTION APPROACHES^ 



Program Targets 



Strategic Features 



1. Programs that serve the most 
people or largest problems. 

2. Programs designed to reach 
those easiest to serve. 

3. Programs designed for the 
quickest results. 



4. Programs aimed at those with 
the least accessible persons 
or problems. 

5. Programs aimed at those iftith 
the most socioeconomic 
potential, €.g. middle class 
students. 



Open door, mixed abilities, 
hard to target, most equitable. 

Better results, high yield, easy to 
plan; avoids greatest needs. 

High yle«d, short-term success; 
can be band-aid approaches; will 
not work with persons with 
serious dendts. 

Psychic rewards, expensive, 
poorer results, greater burnout, 
often overlooked. 

Better results, higher yieki, easy 
to plan; avoids greatest needs, 
skimming 



6. Programs which require the 
longest sequence of projects or 
activities. 



Expensive, better results, more 
dropouts. 



(1) Centralize Outreach 



The essential question is whether the outreach and 
recruitment of prospective learners, especially the 
disenfranchised, will be more effective and efficient if 
centralized and coordinated with one sponsor. The actual 
model can have persons detailed or "out-stationed" from 
provider agencies to be supervised by the outreach coordinator 
or as staff or agents of the coordinator. 

Human resource development programs like JTPA and its 
predecessors, and the community action program have used 
both a centralized and decentralized approach to efftvlive 
outreach. 

This is an important dimension to the community 
information services. It presumes that special efforts must be 



Current funding makes it difficult to urget resources to communiues in need outside of uracted prognuns like GAIN. JTVA and 
IRCA However, it is reasonable to assume that there can be a disparity between learner needs (service demands) and the level of 
services available. Consequently, data on learner needs should be developed and mamumed within the community aduh education 
uiformauon services daubase. as well as sutewide 
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taken to attract the most difficult to serve. Without 
centralizing this proactive service, the conununity information 
services may be less effective and less important. 

The groups who are served by education and skills training 
programs change according to unemployment and population 
demographics. These demographics and die changing job 
market show that California is facing a basic skills crisis that 
requires serious attention.^* It is important to develop a 
successful outreach capability, though its actual form seems 
less important 

(2) Decentralize Outreach 

This option would decentralize outreach among the 
stakeholders using provider intervention approaches, and 
targeted learners sen^e as the guidelines for their efforts. 
However, stakeholder ^.ianning would still set Uie goals and 
targets for outreach, leaving the means up to the providers. 

Decentralized outreach seems more effective when it is 
provided by community based organizations with particular 
constituency groups. 

The pros and cons are hard to assess. Some traditional 
education and basic skills providers are not experienced in 
proactive outreach. It would require tiiem to get new staff. 
However, it may be less expensive than a centralized approach. 

(3) Local Discretion Concerning Outreach 

This option defers the decision to the local stakeholders 
with the understanding that outreach would be guided by local 
needs assessment and goal setting. 

There has been a variety of approaches used in 
communities to carry out targeted outreach. It is difficult to 
say that any model is more or less successful because of the 
differences in communities, potential learners, and providers. 

The need to buiid collaborative stakeholder relationships, 
and the unique nature of prior stakeholder relations in each 
California community suggests that local experience is the best 
guide for implementing this most important component. Given 
tiie vag?:ies of budgeting and collaborative planning, this 
decision is best left in local hands. 



California State Plan for AduU 3asu Education, Op. CU», Chapter 4« ptges 10-22 
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LEVEL AND NATURE OF STAFFING 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

All the policy options address the question of the scale and 
complexity of the community inforaiation services system. 
They are implicit in the preceding policy issues and explicit in 
this one. In order to make system design decisions* we must 
resolve the primary features that determine it: (1) staffing level, 
and (2) level of technology. 

Our researched program models for the most part arc low 
staff, low technology oriented with the exception of GEARS 
which utilizes a mainframe computer and a large number of 
case managers. However, we have determined that none of the 
models in the research arc sufficient to guide the design of the 
collaborative infrastructure model and therefore the community 
information services system. 

We have rejected the low staffing, low technology 
approach as being insufficient This leaves three options which 
will clearly help shape the nature of the information services 
model. Tlieyare: 

(1) Lev? Staff/ High Tech 

(2) High Staff/ High Tech 

(3) High Staff/ Low Tech 

(1) Low Staff/High Tech 

This option assumes that the community information 
services can be organized, operated and maintained in an 
information context and that the leamer-intake-advisor contact 
is not overwhelming and can be organized efficiently. 

With this option staff, staff requirements, depending on 
how outreach is organized, will be for intake and referral 
personnel, several persons to maintain and update the computer 
based information system and guidance personnel who can be 
either paraprofessional or professional depending on their 
position descriptions. 

The high end uses of technology is the subject of further 
research. We can expect that the information services 
hardware and software will rely on (1) microcomputer 
platforms, (2) some form of expert system softwarc,^^ (3) more 



Expert lystem loftware uses rule processing to deal with incomplete, inaccuraie and contradtctoiy dau and to solved problems 
usmt heunsucs. rather than determimsuc algonthms. Expert systems are typically composed of two pans: a knowledge base that 
conuins dau and mles and an inference engine that responds to the environment by scanning the niles in the knowledgebase for ones 
that relate to the current input and taking acuons prescribed by the matching mles. Sophisticated search algorith ms th at limit the 
range of possible mles that must be considered are cmcial elemenu in expert system technology. In the case of community 
informauon services, as more mformauon on leamcr characteristics. moUvaiion and performance informauon is accumulated in the 
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advanced forms of digital information storage and presentation 
such as optical me<Ua and multimedia, and the peripheral 
technology to read and write the EduCardjy^ and (4) possibly 
some nuu:hine based problem solving tests to benchmark 
certain competencies. 

The attraction of this option is that it reduces the major on- 
going information services cost - personnel. The major 
possible drawback is that it will not provide an environment 
where potential learners will feel comfortable either because of 
the impersonal machine orientation or because the personnel 
are not sufficiendy helpful, personable or communicative. 

A commitment to this option as the way to start may prove 
the most pragmatic, since the personnel can be added as 
experience dictates. On the other hand, once staffing patterns 
arc set, it may prove to increase them even with a demonstrated 
need. 

(2) High Staff/High Tech 

This option represents the high end, high cost, high quality 
approach. It presumes that tiicre is a strong correlation 
between the number and type of staff and the degree of 
technological sophistication, and the resiilting higher quality 
of learner services. 

The clear advantage of this approach is that individual 
learners will receive substantial personal, in-depth attention; 
and tiiis attention will result in better learning services. The 
drawback is that the resources, with all things being equal, inay 
be better spent on other parts of the basic skills learning 
system. 

(3) High Staff/Low Tech 

This option presumes that the quality of the human 
interaction is key to the success of the information services 
system and that a substantial level of personnel, whether 
paraprofcssional or professional, will clearly improve service 
delivery. It also presumes that the information technology is 
not too important and can function much along the lines 
described in the library I&R models. 

The strength of this option is its emphasis on the quality of 
the leamer-intake-guidance counselor interaction and this 
function should be quite professionalized. It implies that the 
actual quality of the information services data are not too 



knowledge biie, iheie heunitic programi can become more accurate m aisesiing needs and recommending courses of action, given 
the available program choices. 

o . 
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imponant and in all likelihood will be difficult to keep current 
and maintain them at a high quality. 

The weakness of this option rests with the presumption that 
there will be plenty of work for staff, especially professional 
staff to do, and that there is a strong need for professional 
personnel. Much of die guidance and general counseling can 
be carried out by trained paraprofessionals and persons who 
themselves are role models far tlie learners. The uneven flow 
of persons through the information services may prove that a 
minimal staff with general skills is preferable to a larger staff. 



Overview of Options 



I 



There are four basic issues identified which begin to 
defme the features of the community information services. 
With each issue several options arc presented, with the 
understanding that they could stimulate other issues and 
options. They are: 

Issue 1: Community Information Services System Model 

(1) Centralize ihe Information System - Centralize all 
the functions with one sponsor. 

(2) Centralize Information Services and Decentralize 
Assessment, Placement and EduCard^ Issuance - 
Centralize the information services and decentralize 
the other functions. 

(3) Let Local Stakeholders Decide - Set the overall 
goals and standards and let the local stakeholder 
groups decide. 

Issue 2: Funding Community Information Services 

(1) New State Legislation 

(2) Assess Stakeholders Proportionately 

(3) Seek Research and Development (R&D) 
Funding 

(4) Make Stakeholders Responsible, but Assess for 
Information and Referral, and Computer 
Database 

Issue 3: Encourage Proactive Outreach 

vl) Centralize Outreach 

(2) Decentralize the Outreach Activities 

(3) Let Local Stakeholders Decide 
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Issue 4: Determine the Level and Nature of StafTtng 
and Technology 

(1) Low Stafl/High Tech 

(2) High Staff/High Tech 

(3) High Siafi/Low Tech 

In the next section these issues and options arc examined 
against common evaluation criteria, and their pros and cons 
discussed. 



Criteria for Evaluation of Options 



We have decided to use the same criteria for the core 
infrastrucou^ of the service information system. They arc a 
balance between efficiency and effectiveness measures. These 
criteria arc: 

( 1 ) Improve Learner Access 

(2) Stakeholder acceptability 

(2) Ease of use 

(3) Maintains learner privacy 

(4) Cost-effective 

(5) Improve Accountability 

While there is some implied overlap among the criterion, 
they represent the critical features that determine. Exhibit 10 
outlines the criterion and their basic features. 

In the next subsection Exhibit 12 evaluates each proposed 
option with these criteria using three measures. In addition to 
these criteria there arc two other measures which we apply to 
the issues and options. 



Comparison of Pros and Cons of 
Alternative Approaches 



This subsection details several descriptive analyses of the 
proposed issues and options and their relative strengths and 
weaknesses. It culminates with a summary analysis of the 
likely impacts of the thirteen options (Exhibit 12). 
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Exhibit 10 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION SERVICES OPTIONS 

IMPROVE LEARNER ACCESS: 

• Eases Assessment and Referral 

• Reduce Paperwork 

• Increases Program Choices 

STAKEHOLDER ACC EPTABILITY: 

• Minimixe Administrative Burden 

• Reduce Paperworic 

• Improve Performance Measurement 

EASE OF USE: 

• Minimal SufTTrainins and Retraining 

• Automated Electronic Reporting 

• Built In Security 

MAINTAIN LEARNER PRIVACY: 

• Password Protection 

• "Need To Know** Access 

COST EFFECTIVENESS 

• Minimize Information System and Data CoUection Costs 

• Minimize Hardware and Software Conversion Costs 

IMPROVE ACCOUNTABILITY: 

• Improves Performance Measurement 

• Standardizes Data Collection 
c» Reduces Analysis Costs 



COST-BENEFIT IMPACTS 

In addition to the overall evaluation criteria, we have 
identified an initial set of prospective costs and benefits which 
can be attributed to the community information services. They 
are descriptive in nature. As analysis continues in the next 
paper, actual cost ranges can be attached to them. 

The benefits derived from an effective and efficient 
community information services system are set forth in 
Exhibit 11. 

Subjective analysis suggests that the options which address 
the benefits criteria are: 



O 
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Exhibit 11 

BENEFITS CRITERU FOR COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION SERVICES 



1. 


Coordinated Outreach 


2. 


Better learner services 


3. 


Better program and service data 


4. 


Inttkt and assessment more learner sensitive 


5. 


More complete program and learner information 


6. 


Coorditiated guidance and career counseling 


7. 


A more uniform assessment system 


8. 


Program performance information 


9. 


Employer links 



Issue 1 

Community Information Services System Model 

Option lA: Centralize the Infonnation Services 

The chances of success are estimated to be the highest with 
the centralization of community information services 
responsibilities. This is because one sponsor can better 
coordinate services and retain quality control. 



Issue 2 

Funding Information Services 

Option 2C: Seek Research and Demonstration Funding 

This is strictly a judgement call. It assumes that the 
research and development (R&D) funds will be the least 
restrictive, thereby pcraiitting the model to be more rradily 
implemented. However, previous research indicates that it is 
sometimes hard to move from R&D to institutionalized 
funding. 



Issue 3 
Recruitment of Learners 

Option 3 A: Centralize Outreach 

This option optimizes effective outreach strategies and 
intake-assessment methods by retaining the responsibility with 
one designated agent. 
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Issue 4 

Level and Nature of Staffing and Technology 

Option 4B: High Staff/High Tech 

This option maximizes the availability of personnel and 
tools to serve the learner. It goes hand in hand with the 
centralized—one sponsor approach with the role of the 
information center(s) being neutral in assessment and referral, 
but proactive in outreach and intake. 



COSTS OF OPERATION AND 
NEGATIVE IMPACTS 



Issue 1 

Community Information Services System Model 



Preliminary analysis suggests that centralizing the 
community infomiation functions will be more expensive in 
the short run, but may have a better chance of success. They 
will be more expensive because new staffing, new functions, 
new computer equipment and new responsibilities will be 
centralized with one sponsor. Some of these costs can be 
minimized by personnel sharing, personnel loans or 
outstationing. 

The most likely negative impact with the complete 
centralization of community information services is that the 
commitment may be less than enthusiastic on the part of some 
or all of the stakeholders. In other words, it is an imposed 
approach and will succeed only as long as funds are available 
for it. 



On the other hand the decentralization of the community 
information service functions will be less expensive, but there 
is a greater likelihood of quality control problems and 
neutrality in serving the learner's needs. The trade off is cost 
savings versus quality control. The absence of local 
commitment because the decision has been predetemiined may 
also impact service quality. 



Issue 2 

Funding Information Services 



The reseai'ch and development option, in the short run, is 
the least expensive to the local providers and the most likely to 
be available. 
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Issue 3 
Recruitment of Learners 



Decentralizing outreach is the least expensive, assuming 
that service providers each carry out designated outreach 
responsibilities. Not all learner groups need be actively 
recruited. But it is important to reach to those most at risk-the 
functional illiterates, immigrants, and recent dropouts. Basic 
skills programs serving those groups should have a coordinated 
outreach approach. 

ACCEPTABILITY TO STAKEHOLDERS 



Information and 
referral types of 
activities, and 
efforts to develop 
more compre- 
hensive program 
information 
service systems 
have been 
frustrated by 
competing 
guidelines and 
program 
requirements of 
participating 
agencies. 



The costs and negative impacts of letting local stakeholders 
determine the model tir the least clear. There should be a 
greater commitment to the model because it is locally 
determined. However, without a clearly defined long term 
source of financing, these services can be eroded over time. 
Quality control can be a major concern here, but must be 
balanced with the local acceptance and commitment 

The primary argument for decentralizing the decision 
making is the acceptability to stakeholders and their long term 
commitment to an effective community information services 
strategy. This argues for clearly defined guidelines and 
standanis for the outreach, intake, assessment, provider 
information and pre-post outcomes data. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Information and referral types of activities, and efforts to 
develop more comprehensive program information service 
systems have been frustrated by competing guidelines and 
program requirements of participating agencies. There are 
numerous reasons, usually linked to funding, to give lip service 
to coordination but be minimally supportive. Anyone who has 
participated on inter-agency or inter-program planning can 
attest to this. 

Our evaluation of the available options must take this into 
consideration. The options we adopt must maximize the 
chance that the community information services, an activity 
often shortchanged when funds are tight, has a strong base of 
local support as well as clear guidance in its design. 
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CROSS-MATRIX ANAL 
DISCUSSION 




The preceding analyses, assumptions and predispositions 
are summed up in Exhibit 12. Readers and advisors are 
encouraged to express their own opinions and suggestions. We 
must be careful not to overlook the obvious or less than 
obvious issues and options available. 

The tentative conclusion is that there are substantial trade 
offs between efficiency (the most cost effective approach) and 
effectiveness (the approach with the most impact). The basic 
choices seem to rest between a centralization with one sponsor 
and letting the stakeholders make the determination locally. 
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Exhibit 12 

ILLUSTRATIVE CROSS-MATRK COMPARISON 
OF OPTIONS VU COMMON CRITERIA 



Options: 



Evaluation Criteria: 



Issue 1 
The Model 

(1) Centralize ali . unctions 
with oneq)onsor 

(2) Centnlize infonnation 
services and decen- 
tralize other functions 

(3) Set the overall goals 
and standards and let 
stakeholders decide 

Issue! 

Funding the Model 

(4) New state legislation 

(5) Assess stakeholder 
proportionately 

(6) Seek R&D funding 

(7) Make stakeholders 
responsible, bit assess 
for infonnation and 
refenaL and computer 
database 

Issue 3 

Recruitment of Learners 

(8) Centralize outreach 

(9) Decentralize outreach 

(10) Let Stakeholders 
Decide 

Issue 4 

Staff and Technology 

(11) Low Staff/High Tech 

(12) High Staff/High Tech 

(13) High Stafl/Low Tech 



Un: 



Mumaini CoH 
Imam ifltctj 

povtey: 







Degree of Impact, 



High 



Medium 



Low 



NOTE: Assessments within each criteria should also include negative 
impacts {e.g. moderate negative impact and suong negative impact). 
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Chapter 4 

Proposals and Future Actions 

The four proposals and the upcoming feasibility analysis will refine 
the community information services model and improve planning and 
coordination. 



JL his paper addresses fundamental policy issues that will 
guide the development of the California community 
information services model. 

The process for developing, reviewing and enacting the 
strategies and short term policies will have four reoccurring 
steps in which policy options and proposals aie developed, 
reviewed by agency heads for their acceptability, and then 
adjusted until they are acceptable to the heads of collaborating 
agencies. 

The further development and analysis of the recommended 
community information services issues and option^ will be 
performed by the Adult Education Institute for Research and 
Planning under the guidance of the Interim Steering Committee 
and its subcommittees. The four proposals presented in this 
paper will be reviewed, revised and analyzed further during the 
feasibility analysis to gain charity, acceptance to basic skills 
agencies, the business community, learners' groups and other 
stakeholders. 

Any policy recommendations of the Interim Stee^'ng 
Committee will need to be reviewed by State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Bill Honig, and California Community 
College Chancellor, David Menes, as well as heads of other 
panicipating agencies. The Institute staff and consultants will 
work under the guidance of the Interim Steering Committee to 
reconcile the requirements, concerns and differences of 
participating agencies. 

This review and discussion process is designed as a 
progressive cycie of public comment and dialogue among 
agency heads. Steering Committee Membv.^s and Institute 
personnel 
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Proposals 



Four proposals arc made to rcfmc the community 
information services design. A balance is struck to select 
parameters that are effective, cost efficient and acceptable to 
stakeholders. The evaluation criterion reflect this balance. 
The importance of learner privacy is stressed as a criterion, but 
does not impact the proposals at Uiis point. 

The proposals arc set forth in Exhibit 13 and discussed in 
detail in the shaded boxes. 

Exhibit 13 

BENEFITS CRITERU FOR COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION SERVICES 



• Centralize the information services functions 
with one sponsor. 

• Seek research and demonstration funds to test 
the system. 

• Use local discretion concerning outreach 

• Use a low staff and high technology approach 
in developing the community information 
services. 



Specification on uiese four proposals are provided below. 

THE COMMUNITY INFORMATION 
SERVICES MODEL 

We recommend that the provision of community 
information services in the feasibility analysis, paper model 
and adoption steps be the responsibility and purview of one 
organization. This centralizes the functions or the coordination 
of the functions with a clearly designated agency. If the 
agency determines that particular functions should be 
subcontracted, delegated or otherwise coordinated, it is »ip to 
local choice. 
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Maintaining the combined learner based and computer 
ba?ed information services with one agency will be an 
irnponant towards standardizing intake and assessment 
approaches and targeting learner outreach as lcx:al conditions 
dictate. 



FUNDING RESPONSIBILITY 



While it is very early to consider how the community 
information services models wiii be funded when operational, 
the manner in which they arc likely to be funded can constrain 
their planning. We recommend that research and 
demonstration funds be used to actualize the models. This 
option is the most pragmatic approach to addressing the 
complex design and collaborative concerns that arise out of the 
model 



■ ^/^^^ Proposal^ 
SEEK RESEARCH AND BEMONSTRmON EUNDSTO 




Dev^^p the tncms K) ji(K>oitW' ptovid^ 



RECRUITMENT OF LEARNERS 

Outreach to hard to serve learner groups takes on greater 
imponance with California's ten year goal to reduce illiteracy. 
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This may require a nx)re proactive approach than previously 
used. We recommend that the approach to targeted outreach 
be a matter of local discretion, guided by community level 
needs assessment and goal setting. 




The emphasis on a context sensitive approach, guided 
stakeholder experience is the best approach to insuring an 
appropriate outreach strategy. The history of local experience 
and knowledge cannot be overlooked. 

THE LEVEL AND NATURE OF STAFFING 
AND TECHNOLOGY 



This is a difficult qu Axon that could be left for the 
feasibility study. Experience suggests that substantial levels 
for the community information services functions will never be 
substantial. Further, it is possible to standardize assessment 
and career guidance activities without considerable 
professional personnel. We recommend that the feasibility 
analysis and paper model development assume a low staff - 
high tech approach that does not diminish or trivialize the 
importance of personal contact with potential learners. 




* X tl^rtg 66^1 



» In»e|3*tjng the pctisaoiiwed ijumtm Jerviccs and JnfopnaUon \ 
«erv]c«$«sfl)uc]) as feasible ' ^ ' ' 
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This is a value-laden proposal. It draws from the 
experiences in our background and literature research and 
presumes that there should be a balance between the 
personalized and the computerized uses of service and needs 
information. 

Advisory Recommendations 



The preceding proposals have been reviewed by the Data 
and Information Subcommittee of the Interim Steeririg 
Committee.^ Based on this review, a number of additions, 
clarifications and change^ have l)een made to staff proposals. 
As a result there arc three ntv^ proposals and revisions to 
several others. The advisory recommendations as revised are: 

ACTION ON P'^OPOSAL 1 
(New Proposal) 

Adopt New Proposal 1. This new proposal recognizes that 
state standards should be set th^ t define minimum content for 
Community Information Services. However, local 
stakeholders should be able to add to those standards as 
necessary. The new Proposal 1 s to read as follows: 



Prop(»aIl > 
CREATE A STATE^IXH^AL COMMIT . 
INFORMf AHON SERVJCES SYSTEM WITH OPTIONS 
'^^^J^ORLOCAL^^UGMENTATlON r'^^'^l-^ ' 



ComrauniQr4nfdnn<mb^ ssarviccs shoutd bcone^ -1 
compoiient in hi iiitegrated Adiilt ^ucation iiiformatidxi 
system. State 5tao4aros should dctcnnine.the ininimum ^ 
content and definitions for data elements whieb mi be 
augmented by local stakeholders. This state-local netwo-^; 
will: - - . . . .s' ' • ^.^•''"^'^\^' J^j-"-; V'- 

* Setihfonnation^ryices standards^ \ . : ^. \ 

• Set local services boundaries. 

♦ Set data and information service defmU^^ 

♦ RevieAV and revise standartis a$ needed*. ^ ^ ^ 



Members of this subcommiiiee ip ilphabcucjd order irc, Chtrles Ctrl son. Dcin of Instnicuon. Bakersficld College; Ronald 
Gnstock. Vice President, Community Affairs. Wells Farso Bank. San Francisco, Thomas Johnscxi. AssisuniSupenntcndenU 
Hacienda La Puente Unified School Distnci. La Puente. Henry Page. Principal. Palo Alio Aduli School; Dick Rancs. Umt Manager. 
IBM. Costa Mesa. Frances Ruiz. ESL Teacher. Corona-Norco Adult School. Prany Sananikone. Assistant Director. Umied Cambodian 
Community. Inc . Long Beach, and Gary Strong. State Libranan. Califomia State Library. Sacramento 
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ACTION ON FKOPOsAL 2 
(Originally Proposal 1) 

Accept Proposal 2 (with minor revisions). Revise Proposal 2 
to read as follows: 





* Provide jincutw.sttv^^^l^^^ 

■ ' ,^■*X>;'if^; |;^v^^^;;^(< -'.-Oj^^^'V.Xvi 

* Assist moi»tonAigi>f jmQgtiro^pem^^ ■ 
labor market needs; aiid detoand t^^pxt^jcr-^^'^' -^''-—'' ' 



Standardize the assessmwt and xeferrat pr6«^s«.c ^f^ 
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ACTION UN I'RUPUSAL 3 
(Originally Proposal 2) 



Accept Proposal 3 (as proposed). 



SEEK RE3EXKCH^W.DEM0NSTRAtI0HFlJ?iDS XO 






ACTION ON PROPOSAL 4 
(Originally Proposal 3) 

Accept ProDOsal 4 (with revision as indicated). Change the 
first word of the proposal from "LET" to "ENABLE". The 
proposal is to read: 



L(KalcoiKlid<A^«fKl^(»odiv»y^^ - > " 

appro*?ht$ to Je*n>er «<ttrtadJ 

• Idftniify local iwmer , ^ .^'S;V,v' -^^^ 4uf " J 

» Develop $wi«idve$tme^ to i^ctvh andret<utt ibm ' v-. 
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Ac 1 ION ON PROPOSAL 5 
(Originally Proposal 4) 

Accept Proposal 5 (with revisions). Amend Proposal 5 to 
read as follows: 
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ACTION ON PROPOSAL 6 
(New Proposal) 

Adopt New Proposal 6, In order for Community Information 
Services to be effective, language and cultural differences must 
be taken into account. This proposal recognizes these factors 
and stresses their importance in the initial development of 
Community Information Services. The new Proposal 6 is to 
read as follows: 




comniunHyinformatiOT 

screen, new voipc'ttw^i^^ <<- ^ 

capabilities;. Tbe tasic ^^t&md^j|:a wil! 6rU»re mul#liiij{ia^ 
and capability* ' ^ \ ^ ^ , - ^ ^ ^V ;;r- ^ ^ ' -..x 



ACTION ON PROPOSAL 7 
(Originally Proposal 6 
of Policy Option Paper 4) 

Accept Proposal 7 (as presented) with: (1) appropriate 
personal contact (one-to-one contact with adult learners), 
(2) provide multi-lingual access using technology and 
community resources, and (3) develop an access point for 
senior citizens. (This proposal was originally Proposal 6 of 
Policy Option Paper on the EduCard-ru*) Proposal 7 is to read 
as follows: 
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Froposai 7 
Discussion 



In 1985-86, the California Department of Education 
(CDE), Specialized Programs Branch was commissioned to 
develop a comprehensive, branch-wide career/vocational 
assessment model. The Agency-based Vocational Assessment 
Model was developed to provide* guidelines and step by step 
process for career assessment and planning for students served 
by adult education, special education, vocational education, at- 
risk youth, and high school counseling programs. The Model 
structures the career/vocational assessment process into three 
discrete Stages. Various levels of assessment are provided 
depending on the learner s degree of "readiness." At any given 
stage, learners who arc assessed as "ready" are referred for 
training or placement. However, individuals who are deemed 
to be "not ready" are referred for more assessment. This 
process enables education and training programs to provide 
only the assessment that individual learners needs, 
doing, more time and resources can be allotted to individuals 
who really require more intensive assessment. 

It is proposed that the step by step, multi-stage process of 
the Agency-based Vocational Assessment Model be adapted for 
use in Community Adult Education Information Services. The 
adapted Model would cover a broader range of skills and 
programs than the "career/vocational" focus of the original 
Model. The adapted Model would cover assessment and 
planning for all adult education options including Adult Basic 
Education (ABE), English as a Second Language (ESL), High 
School Diploma, Citizenship, Parent Education, and Older 
Adult programs, as well as career and job training programs. 

The adapted Model will provide guidelines and criteria by 
which to determine the amount and nature of assessment and 
planning activities to be provided to adult learners. At every 
level of the assessment process, some form of one-to-one 
personal contact between adult learner 'and adult education 
representatives will be made available. Assessment activities 
will be made available to individuals who speak languages 
other than Eqglish through the a multi-lingual database and 
utilization of community resources. Access will also be 
assured for senior citizens. 

Depending on the needs of the individual adult learner, the 
adapted Model would lead to the following outcomes: 
(1) identification of goals, (2) assistance in setting of goals, 
(3) assessment of skills and aptitudes, (4) information on for 
review of program options, (5) guidance towards selection of 
appropriate program. The proposal follows: 
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This adaptation of the CDE Agency-Based Vocational 
Assessment Model will provide an assessment and planning 
process for Community Adult Education Information Services. 
Assessments at all levels will utilize a computer network and 
database containing information about available programs and 
services and previously collected infomiation about 
individuals. Various levels of assessment will be nude 
available depending on adults* needs and goals. Specific 
activities for the three Stages are as follows: 



STAGE 1: 

Preliminary Goal Setting and Screening 

Adults make initial contact with Community Adult 
Education Information Services by interacting with 
computer terminals at various locations. A database 
provides information about available services and a 
computer program allows learners to self-assess their 
needs and goals by answering questions. Previously 
unserved adults may access irtformation services at 
computer tenninals located at "neutral" (not having to 
do with school) locations in the community includ^g 
libraries, supermarkets and malls. Individuals who are 
already employed or enrolled in education or training 
programs may access infonnation services by 
interacting with computer terminals located at 
respective locations. 

Information may be collected from adults in two ways. 
First, the adult may answer questions about his/her 
personal and educational background, woik experience, 
and goals using an interactive computer program. 
Second, information on the individuals contained in the 
database may be accessed via the adult*s EduCard ju- 
Based on analysis of inputted information or 
information on the EduCard iv» the software program 
identifies the adult education programs and services 
that appear to be most appropriate for the individual. 

If the individual has clearly identified his/her goals and 
appears to meet the prerequisite requirements, then the 
software program prints out a referral slip that enables 
direct access to the program by the individual. If the 
person appears to be "not ready" (according to pre- 
selected criteria) or if more information is needed 
before an appropriate program determination can be 
made, the adult is referred to Stage 2 for more 
assessment. 
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STAGE 2: 

Intermediate Assessment and Goal Setting 

The adult checks in to assessment center and receives 
short term assessment (up to a half-day) process- The 
individual receives an interview and detailed 
information is coUeacd. If needed, formal and 
informal skill and aptitude assessments are conducted 
to ascertain individuals* skill levels, needs, and goals. 
Formal tests may include paper-pencil basic skills tests 
or **hands-on" career/vocational aptitude tests, 
depending on the ii.dividual's goals. To assist in goal 
setting, vocational interest inventories and self-directed 
career assessments (interactive computer programs) 
will be available. Assessment results are reviewed and 
discussed with the individual by a counselor and an 
individual plan is developed. 

If adults appear to ready for referral, arrangements are 
made for placement to a program. If the individual still 
is not ready to commit to a program or more 
information is needed to determine appropriate 
placement, the individual is referred for Stage 3 
assessments. 



STAGE 3: 

Extended Assessment and Intensive Goal Setting 

An extended assessment (one day or more) is 
conducted at an assessment center to determine adults* 
needs and goals. Assessments feature "hands-on" 
applied ptrforraance testing where the individual is 
asked to demonstrate his^er skills in real or simulated 
program settings. This approach implies that the 
individual will be given an opportunity to experience or 
demonstrate skills or behaviors related to specific 
programs in which he/she is interested. These activities 
help identify needs and related support services that 
may be required to enable the individuals to succeed. 

Counselors review assessment results with the 
individual and an individual plan is developed. 
Arrangements and referrals are made for appropriate 
placements. 

A flow chait describir g the three stage intake process for 
community adult education information services is presented 
on the next page. 
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Exhibit 14 

COMMUNITY ADULT EDUCATION SERVICES: 
ASSESSMENT AND GOAL SETTING MODEL 



STAGE 1: 
Preliminary Goal Setting and Screeniog 



Adults access community adult education 
information services through interaction with 
computer terminals at various locations* A 
database provides infomiation about services, 
and a computer program allows individuals to 
self-assess their needs and goals by answering 
questions. 



If not ready 



STAGE 2: 

Intermediate Assessment ^nd Goal Setting 



Adults are interviewed and detailed infomiation 
is collected at an assessment center in an up to 
half-day period. If needed, formal and informal 
skill and s^titude assessments are conducted to 
ascertain individuals' skill levels* needs, and 
goals. 



If not ready 



STAGE 3: 

Extended Assessment and Intensive Goal Setting 



Intensive assessment and goal setting activities 
are canied out over a longer period where skills 
and needs are assessed through adults* demon- 
stration or exploration of skills (competencies) 
related to the adidt education programs being 
considered. 



-If ready 



-If ready 



1 



REVIEW 
AND SELECT 
PROGRAM 
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These refinements and additions made by the Data and 
Information Subcomminee reflect the deliberations of the 
subcomminee. They add specificity and detail to the seven 
proposals. 



Future Action 



The next step is to research the feasibility of developing 
the community information services system. Feedback from 
the Steering Committee and the agency administrators will 
guid<*. us* In particular we will continue to refme the issues and 
anal> sby: 

• Continuing to research viable models and 
elaboratir^? its features. 

• Examining the technical feasibility of the system. 

• Assessing the usability and political feasibility of 
the nxxiel. 

• Detailing legal and statutory issues and conditions. 

• Defining the costs of the development and 
operations of the model within a five year context 

The tim^j period for this feasibility aiialysis is about four 
months. The pace quickens, but CTvicial decisions are made* 
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